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A  V^ISUAL  DEFECT  OF  THE  PREMATURELY 
BORN  INFANT"= 


THEODORE  L.  TERRY,  M.D. 


The  survival  of  a  considerably  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  infants  born  two  months  or  more 
prematurely  has  been  made  possible  during 
the  last  decade  by  improved  methods  of  incu¬ 
bation.  An  eye  disease  formerly  observed  with 
extreme  rarity  in  infants  born  at  full  term 
is  now  a  rather  common  occurrence  in  these 
surviving  premature  infants.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  minimum  of  432  infants  will  be  blinded 
by  this  disease  yearly.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  statistics  compiled  by  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  on  the 
annual  survival  rate  of  3,600  extremely  pre- 


•Read  before  Massachusetts  txjuncil  for  Organizations 
of  the  Blind,  at  Perkins  Institution,  May  26,  1945. 


Dr.  T.  L.  Terry  is  ophthalmic  surjrcon  and  patholofrist 
at  The  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infi'-mary,  Bos'on,  anti 
acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School.  Tic  is  also  a  member  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Ophthalmology,  and  the  author  of  many 
articles  on  diseases  of  the  eye. 


mature  infants  and  on  the  frequency  of  12 
per  cent  of  these  infants  developing  the  eye 
di.sease,  as  determined  by  S.  H.  Clifford,  M.D., 
t)f  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  an  increment  of  blindness 
should  occur  as  improvement  in  premature 
infant  care  leads  to  an  even  larger  number 
of  survivals. 

Immediately  after  birth  and  up  to  time  of 
hospital  discharge,  the  immaturely  developed 
eyes  of  these  infants  .show  no  abnormalities. 
Between  two  and  four  months  of  age,  the 
mothers  become  aware  that  the  babies  do  not 
see.  In  three  instances,  the  mothers  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  vision  was  present  for  a  time. 

The  abnormal  process  appears  to  be  based 
on  an  improper  development  of  the  eye,  both 
usually  being  involved.  When  the  eyes  are 
first  formed,  the  growth  of  the  inner  struc¬ 
ture  is  rapid,  requiring  a  temjwrary  network 
of  blood  vessels.  These  ves.sels  form  an  intri¬ 
cate  system  traversing  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
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ball.  The  blood  entering  the  back  of  the  eye 
in  the  region  of  the  optic  nerve  flows  for¬ 
ward,  nourishing  the  rapidly  growing  crystal¬ 
line  lens,  and  passes  into  veins  in  the  front  of 
the  developing  iris.  As  growth  continues,  the 
lens  develops  somewhat  less  rapidly,  and  the 
need  for  so  rich  a  plexus  of  blood  vessels  in 
the  eye  lessens.  As  a  permanent  complex  sys¬ 
tem  of  nourishment  forms  and  begins  to 
function,  the  vascular  system  becomes  more 
simplified.  This  new  nutriment,  the  aqueous 
humor,  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid,  which  filters 
from  the  blood  vessels  of  the  ciliary  body. 
Were  there  no  such  substitution  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  nutritional  system  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
making  it  necessary  for  even  a  simplified 
blood  vessel  net  to  be  retained  in  the  very 
center  of  the  eye,  vision  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  less  acute.  As  the  ciliary  body  develops 
further,  this  new  system  becomes  more  ef¬ 
ficient,  until  it  reaches  a  stage  when  it  alone 
is  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  nourishment 
needed  by  the  crystalline  lens.  Thus,  the  orig¬ 
inal  net  of  blood  vessels  in  the  eye  undergoes 
disuse,  finally  disappearing  some  two  weeks 
before  normal  time  for  birth.  Infants  born 
more  than  two  weeks  too  soon  have  this  tem¬ 
porary  blood  vessel  system  present  and  it  is 
easily  seen  as  long  as  it  is  present.  The  blood 
vessels  disappear  while  the  patient  is  still  at 
the  hospital  and,  in  most  instances,  the  infants 
develop  normal,  sound  eyes.  In  one  out  of 
eight  of  the  extremely  premature  infants, 
however,  there  is  a  growth  of  opaque,  white 
tissue  of  a  fibrous  nature  located  on  the  back 
of  the  crystalline  lens  within  the  meshes  of 
the  closed  blood  vessel  net  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  disintegrate.  With  its  development, 
the  blood  vessel  system  which  had  formerly 
appeared  to  close,  reopens  and  carries  blood 
again.  This  opaque  tissue,  forming  a  curtain 
behind  the  crystalline  lens,  usually  completely 
screening  the  back  portion  of  the  eye  from 
the  front,  reduces  vision  by  preventing  the 
light  rays  from  reaching  the  retina.  As  the 
aqueous  humor  does  not  form  in  a  normal 


amount,  the  growth  of  the  eye  is  retarded,  or 
ceases  completely,  and  one  observes  a  shallow, 
or  completely  absent,  anterior  chamber. 

The  iris  develops  improperly,  retaining  the  ; 
blue  color  characteristic  of  the  new  born  baby.  ■ 
The  eyes,  being  unable  to  see  clearly,  have  ' 
no  incentive  to  fix  steadily  on  any  object  and  = 
thus  usually  wander  in  jerking,  irregular,  i 
searching  movements.  Fibrillae  developing  in 
the  vitreous  humor  of  these  eyes  gain  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  retina;  and,  after  their  formation,  ! 
ev^n  slight  growth  of  the  eye  will  produce 
folds  and  separation  and  other  abnormalities 
of  the  retina.  Complications  may  arise,  such 
as  glaucoma,  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  opacity  of  the  lens  and  y 
the  cornea.  Destructive  hemorrhages  some¬ 
times  spontaneously  occur  within  the  eye.  The 
opaque  tissue  is  developed  to  a  variable  extent, 
thus  there  are  varying  degrees  to  which  vision 
is  reduced.  Growth  of  the  eye,  development 
of  a  normally  deep  anterior  chamber,  and 
the  development  of  a  normal  iris  color  all 
appear  to  indicate  a  less  unfavorable  con¬ 
dition. 

The  temporary  vascular  structure  through 
the  interior  of  the  developing  eye  is  called  the 
vascular  tunic  of  the  eye,  or  tunica  vasculosa 
lentis.  Until  these  recent  studies  were  made, 
this  disease  process  was  called  persistent 
tunica  vasculosa  lentis.  However,  the  disease 
process  is  so  much  more  than  simply  a  per¬ 
sistence  of  blood  vessels  that  this  original 
name  is  a  very  faulty  one.  Retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  has  been  suggested  as  a  more  fitting 
name,  as  it  means  a  growth  of  abnormd 
fibrous  tissue  behind  the  crystalline  lens. 

It  is  essential  that  the  cause  be  known 
precisely  in  order  that  the  most  efficient  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  prevention  and  for  the  treatment 
can  be  ascertained.  The  possible  causes  can  be 
classified  first  into  those  abnormalities  which 
would  originate  from  the  parents,  before  the 
child  is  born.  They  are:  heredity;  toxemia 
related  to  pregnancy,  or  illnesses  during 
pregnancy;  blood  incompatibilities  between 
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the  mother  and  unborn  infant;  the  use  of 
new  medication  not  previously  available;  and 
the  processes  which  produce  the  premature 
birth.  Of  these  possible  factors,  heredity  can 
be  ruled  out.  None  of  these  factors,  by  their 
presence  or  absence,  are  associated  consistently 
with  the  development  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia.  In  fact,  either  one  or  both  of  twins 
subjected  to  identical  premature  environment 
may  have  the  disease.  However,  further  work 
in  these  channels  is  being  continued. 

The  second  group  is  related  to  disturbances 
in  the  premature  infant  after  birth.  These 
infants  are  put  “on  their  own”  before  all 
organs  of  the  body  can  work  efficiently.  They 
cannot  keep  themselves  warm  enough,  thus 
necessitating  an  elaborate  incubator.  The  in¬ 
fant’s  temperature  is  maintained,  through 
necessity,  some  2  or  3  degrees  Fahrenheit  be¬ 
low  normal  body  temperature.  Using  a  higher 
incubator  temperature  is  to  court  disaster. 
This  temperature  difference  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  important  possible  cause.  The 
incompletely  developed  glands  of  internal 
secretion  cannot  be  expected  to  replace  ade¬ 
quately  the  secretion  normally  supplied  to  the 
unborn  infant  by  the  mother’s  thyroid,  pitui¬ 
tary,  adrenal  glands,  and  ovaries.  The  lungs 
arc  not  fully  ready  for  their  task,  as  shown  in 
many  instances  by  the  necessity  of  adminis¬ 
tering  pure  oxygen.  Blood  pressure  is  in¬ 
creased.  The  poorly  developed  digestive 
system  cannot  efficiently  absorb  fats;  con¬ 
sequently,  fat-soluble  ’  vitamins,  especially 
Vitamin  A,  are  not  utilized.  Lack  of  Vitamin 
A  in  pregnant  swine  and  rats  has  produced 
a  disease  in  the  eyes  of  their  offspring  not 
unlike  retrolental  fibroplasia,  but  occurring  at 
a  much  earlier  stage  of  development.  The  lack 
of  Vitamin  C  in  the  guinea  pig  prevents  the 
reformation  of  aqueous  humor  once  it  has 
been  withdrawn.  Failure  to  form  aqueous 
humor  in  the  premature  infant  could  easily 
produce  retrolental  fibroplasia.  Premature 
birth  transfers  the  infant  from  the  darkness 
(rf  the  uterus,  where  it  is  submerged  in  fluid. 
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into  a  medium  of  air  and  light.  Exposure  to 
light  is  the  one  obvious  change  to  which  the 
eyes  should  be  most  susceptible.  Yet,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  premature  infant  in  darkness, 
or  even  to  cover  the  eyes,  is  hazardous  to  life 
itself  because  these  delicate  infants  must  be 
watched  critically  for  evidence  of  cyanosis. 
Thus,  one  can  summarize  briefly  many  altera¬ 
tions  of  physiology  revolutionary  enough  to 
produce  abnormalities  in  the  developing  eyes. 

The  observation  that  the  disease  appears 
to  lie  more  frequent  in  one  locality  than 
another,  and  perhaps  more  frequent  in  one 
hospital  than  another,  leads  to  scrutiny  of  the 
variation  in  technique  in  caring  for  infants 
lx)rn  prematurely  in  various  institutions. 

As  a  study  of  all  available  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  disease  process  itself,  as  well  as  of  the 
infants  and  mothers,  does  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
retrolental  fibroplasia  in  various  types  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  unusually  immature  eyes  at 
birth,  such  as  the  rat  and  the  opossum.  The 
opossum  at  birth  has  eye  development  corre¬ 
sponding  to  an  infant  only  three  months  after 
conception.  In  an  effort  to  produce  the  dis¬ 
ease,  we  have  obtained  premature  pigs  by 
Caesarian  operation,  and  have  raised  some  of 
them  successfully  in  an  incubator  similar  to 
the  manner  in  which  premature  infants  are 
raised. 

Despite  the  absence  of  an  effective  cure, 
there  are  several  medical  and  surgical  treat¬ 
ments  of  value  in  various  stages  of  the  disease 
in  preventing  and  alleviating  some  of  the 
complications,  thus  preserving  the  eyes  from 
total  destruction. 

Although  this  discussion  is  from  a  medical 
viewpoint,  the  greatest  impact  of  the  problem 
at  the  present  time  is  on  the  social  service 
worker,  the  nursery  school  teacher,  and  those 
skilled  in  all  phases  of  education  of  preschool 
blind  children — and  perhaps  as  important, 
those  skilled  in  the  education  of  the  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends  of  the  children  as  to 
the  proper  manner  of  caring  for  these  infants. 
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EYES  MAKE  NEWS 


ISABEL  NORKEWICZ 


Despite  the  dominance  of  war  news,  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  still  continue  their  interest 
in  civilian  eye  injuries  as  a  reflection  of  the 
public’s  interest.  This  is  natural;  war  or  peace, 
blindness  is  an  economic  liability  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  is  evidenced  by  courts  placing  the 
value  of  an  eye  as  high  as  $42,000,  and  by  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  need  to  fore¬ 
stall  blindness  by  education  and  care. 

True,  many  of  the  stories  printed  by  the 
press  and  heard  over  the  radio  overlap.  That 
is  to  say,  accidents  to  civilians  in  war  indus¬ 
tries  were  all  a  part  of  the  war  effort;  and  the 
important  contribution  of  the  blind  as  war 
workers  is  acknowledged,  whether  at  Ford 
Motor,  or  in  those  factories  which  em¬ 
ployed  blind  workers  throughout  the  nation, 
used  for  military  purposes  or  in  sheltered 
workshops  where  products  are  made  by  the 
blind. 

Of  the  combat-blinded,  much  has  been 
written — of  the  Marine  sergeant  who  re¬ 
turned  to  marry  his  childhood  sweetheart;  of 
men  blinded  by  shells,  explosions,  burning  oil, 
bullets.  But  these  make  up  another  story.  On 
June  26,  1945,  The  New  York  Times  gave 
1, 1 10  as  the  number  of  servicemen  blinded  in 
World  War  II.  Their  rehabilitation,  both 
from  the  human  and  economic  angles,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  Veterans 
Administration.  Blind  merchant  seamen  do 
not  come  under  the  Veterans  Administration, 


Miss  Isabel  Norkewicz  is  senior  medical  social  worker 
on  The  Prevention  of  Blindness  staff  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind. 


but  are  entitled  to  rehabilitation  along  with  li 
civilians  under  the  Barden  Act.  1 

The  newspapers  have  performed  an  in-  l| 
valuable  service,  both  by  syndicated  medical  j 
columns  and  feature  articles  on  measures  of 
prevention,  and  by  giving  prominence  to 
scientific  surgical  and  medical  advances, 
notably,  cataract  removals,  corneal  transplants,  i 
and  treatment  with  the  sulfa  drugs  of  eye 
diseases  such  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
trachoma,  etc.  In  this  way  they  have  caused 
talk  by  wider  dissemination  of  what  can  be 
done,  (“I  see  by  the  paper — ”),  and  renewed 
hope  among  many.  If  some  false  hopes  were 
aroused  where  no  remedial  measures  could 
be  taken,  these  were  minor,  indeed,  compared 
to  the  good  definitely  accomplished.  In  this 
category,  we  might  place  the  “miracle”  cases 
where  sight  is  suddenly  restored  after  years; 
but  how  much  this  is  due  to  a  “miracle”  and 
how  much  to  a  neurosis,  nobody  knows  for 
certain.  The  point  is,  it  gives  hope  to  the  blind, 
or  to  some  of  them  at  least,  and  being  featured 
in  the  press  gives  vision  the  impiortance  it 
deserves. 

At  this  point  we  are  concerned  with  the 
analysis  of  New  York  State  press  reports  for 
a  six-year  period  (1938-1943),  and  thus  about 
equally  divided  between  times  of  peace  and 
war.  More  than  3,400  clippings  received  by 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  show  a 
slow  but  steady  gain  in  the  campaign  to 
inform  the  public  on  the  causes  of  the  loss 
of  sight,  prevention  of  blindness,  and  sight 
conservation,  and  the  equally  important 
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knowledge  that  adequate  medical  or  surgical 
care  in  a  large  percentage  of  eye  accidents,  eye 
diseases,  and  eye  defects  can  prevent  serious 
loss  of  vision. 

Among  the  3,400  clippings,  1,300  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  H20  accident  cases,*  (many  of  these 
clippings  were  in  duplicate,  as  some  outstand¬ 
ing  cases  received  very  wide  publicity,  there¬ 
by  increasing  the  number  of  clippings  re¬ 
ceived  on  one  individual).  These  clippings 
on  accident  cases  substantiate  the  findings  of 
public  health,  industrial  hygiene,  and  safety 
council  agencies  that  gg  per  cent  of  all  acci¬ 
dents  are  especially  costly,  not  only  in  money 
for  medical  care  and  time  lost  on  the  job, 
but  in  anxiety  and  worry,  particularly  where 
children  are  concerned.  The  last  is  a  factor 
that  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  nor 
can  the  fact  that,  purely  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  eyes  are  valuable.  In  New  York 
State,  including  New  York  City,  80  individ¬ 
uals  (63  adults,  and  17  children)  received  a 
total  of  $530,603  for  loss  of  an  eye,  or  dam¬ 
aged  eyesight,  in  settlement  of  legal  suits — 
an  average  of  $6,632,  Settlements  ranged  from 
$25  to  $42,000  in  Court  decisions.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  one  wonders  at  the  variance,  even 
allowing  for  differences  in  earning  capacity 
and  status  of  individuals,  when  New  York 
State’s  compensation  for  the  loss  of  an  eye 
is  standard — $3,500. 

Of  real  imf>ortance  amongst  the  accident 
cases  were  the  reports  of  total  blindness  and 
badly  impaired  vision  that  seemed  needless. 
In  the  six-year  period,  total  blindness  claimed 
as  victims  7  adults  and  2  children;  210  eyes 
were  removed,  (140  adults,  70  children);  in 
610  cases  (360  adults,  250  children)  sight  was 
cither  completely  lost  in  one  eye,  or  seriously 
damaged,  and  there  was  serious  visual  loss 
in  both  eyes  in  some  instances. 


^  An  analysis  of  clippings  has  its  limitations  inasmuch 
as  reporting,  in  many  instances,  is  inadequate,  and  not 
every  eye,  or  other,  accident  is  of  sufficient  news  value  to 
be  treated  by  the  press. 


Of  the  totally  blinded,  3  were  the  result  of 
auto  collisions,  2  from  hunting,  3  from  acts 
of  violence,  and  i  from  wood  alcohol.  Of  the 
adults  who  had  one  eye  removed,  20  per  cent 
were  in  auto  collisions;  20  per  cent  in  brawls; 

10  per  cent  hunting;  and  50  per  cent  in  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  home,  at  work,  on  the  street,  etc. 
Of  those  whose  sight  was  impaired,  26  per 
cent  were  at  work  in  the  factory,  the  farm, 
or  the  office;  and  24  per  cent  received  their 
injuries  through  automobile  accidents,  as¬ 
saults,  and  weapons,  giving  us  another  50  per 
cent  whose  visual  impairment  was  caused  by 
accidents  at  home,  on  the  street,  etc. 

Of  the  70  children  who  had  one  eye  re¬ 
moved,  in  almost  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
the  accident  occurred  while  at  play;  and  acci¬ 
dents  at  play  also  resulted  in  the  visual  im¬ 
pairment  of  250  children.  One  weapon,  the 
BB  gun,  was  responsible  for  25  per  cent  of 
the  accidents  amongst  children. 

Further  analysis  of  the  clippings  revealed 
that  all  individuals  sought  and  received 
prompt  First  Aid, ’and  other  medical  and 
surgical  care  as  needed;  that  the  rate  of  acci¬ 
dents  occurring  in  New  York  State  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  geographical  area;  and 
that  the  accident  rate  increases  during  hunt¬ 
ing  and  holiday  seasons,  when  the  spirit  of 
pleasure  is  more  marked,  and  care  wanes. 

In  conclusion,  one  recognizes  the  value  of 
the  press  in  featuring  news  of  blindness,  and 
in  co-operating  on  prevention  of  blindness 
and  sight  conservation  by  the  publishing  of 
scientific  articles  and  syndicated  medical  col¬ 
umns  relating  to  eye  diseases  and  eye  con¬ 
ditions,  accident  prevention  and  eye  hygiene, 
and  giving  facts  as  they  relate  to  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  available  for  the 
restoration  and  conservation  of  sight.  A  few 
years  ago,  fireworks  were  the  major  cause  of 
visual  loss  to  children.  Since  the  legislative 
enactment  of  1940  on  the  “Sale,  Distribution 
and  Possession  of  Fireworks,”  the  analysis  of 
the  press  clippings  show  that  the  BB  gun  was 
the  chief  single  offender  in  this  {jeriod.  The 
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year  1945  gives  us  good  news.  The  BB  gun 
is  out  of  circulation,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  owing  to  lack  of  necessary  materials. 

Allowing  that  individuals  and  agencies  in¬ 
terested  in  sight  conservation  and  prevention 
of  blindness  acknowledge  and  respect,  not 
only  the  economic,  but  the  social,  physical, 
and  psychological  liabilities  of  blindness  and 
partial  blindness,  as  well  as  the  adjustment 
and  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  afflicted  ac¬ 
cording  to  age-groups,  the  prime  goal  has 
been  to  reach  the  lay  person  for  the  purpose 
of  making  him  aware  that  the  eyes  (our  most 
priceless  possessions)  must  be  protected  if 
good  eyesight  and  efficiency  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  Efforts  in  this  area  are  further  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  fact  that  in  1941  visual  defects 
came  second  on  the  list  (dental  defects  first) 
of  causes  for  rejection  in  the  Armed  Forces 
(13.25  per  cent  of  18,000  rejectees  had  eye 
defects).^  Recent  Air  Force  figures  show  26 
per  cent  of  volunteers  rejected  for  imperfect 
eyesight.* 

In  quoting  the  following  from  a  study  of 
20,000  men  examined  at  the  Altoona,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  induction  station,  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  need  for,  shall  we  say,  more 


*Frotn  Army  Medical  Bulletin  No.  57,  July,  1941. 

•  From  a  “Soft-Lite  Lens”  advertisement  in  the  maga¬ 
zine,  Time. 


spectacular  ways  and  means  of  reaching  the  | 
public  on  the  subjects  of  eye  accident  preven-  I 
tion  and  sight  conservation:  “Traumatic  in¬ 
juries  are  the  disgrace  of  childhood;  they  are  I 
in  many  cases  the  result  of  carelessness, 
usually  in  the  home.  The  history  of  injury 
with  scissors,  knives,  BB  guns  (air  rifles),  and 
arrows  all  too  well  explains  the  traumatic 
cataract  or  enucleations.  We  are  at  a  loss  as  j 
to  the  best  educational  method  to  suggest  ! 
in  preventing  this  waste  of  sight.”  ^  In  this  j 
same  report  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  | 
lar^e  number  of  men  with  amblyopic  eyes, 
many  the  result  of  untreated  strabismus,  and 
a  surprising  number  without  a  history  of 
strabismus. 

We  have  been,  and  are,  further  aware  of 
the  challenge  before  us  as  it  pertains  to  eye 
accident  prevention,  medical  eye  examina¬ 
tions,  early  treatment  of  eye  conditions  and 
eye  diseases,  and  good  eye  hygiene  in  every 
age-group.  Are  all  agencies  interested  in  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  and  sight  conservation 
to  unite  in  a  concerted  effort  to  devise  the 
best  educational  method  which  will  prevent 
needless  waste  of  sight  and  efficiency?  Let’s 
meet  the  challenge  now. 


♦Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  Vol.  27,  April  1944,  tided 
“An  Ophthalmological  Review  of  more  than  20,000  men 
in  the  Altoona  Pa.  Induction  Center”. 


BLIND  WOMEN’S  CLUB  WINS  HONOR 


The  East  Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women, 
Sacramento,  California,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  this 
summer  won  honorable  mention  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  for  its  fine  Red  Cross  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Club,  which  has  about  fifty  mem¬ 


bers,  buys  bonds,  helps  in  the  purchase  (rf 
guide  dogs,  provides  white  canes  in  its  area, 
and  has  a  representative  in  the  California 
Council  for  the  Blind.  As  far  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  this  is  the  only  group  of  blind  women 
belonging  to  the  Federation. 


JUNIOR  LEAGUE  BLIND  PROJECT  IN  MEXICO 

MARY  VALES  and  JANE  BREEN 


Of  all  its  activities  in  Mexico,  the  Junior 
League  is  proudest  of  its  project  for  the 
blind.  After  nine  years  of  money  raising  and 
personal  service  to  the  blind  of  Mexico  City, 
the  League  now  operates  a  well-equipped 
print  shop  and  library,  run  in  co-operation 
with  the  government  School  for  the  Blind. 

This  project  had  its  beginning  in  1939 
when  the  League  helped  the  Asociacion 
Ignacio  Trigueros,  a  small  private  organiza¬ 
tion,  by  donating  the  personal  services  of  its 
members,  and  by  an  appropriation  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pesos  towards  the  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  their  embossing  plant.  By 
1941  the  League  as  a  whole  had  become  so 
interested  in  this  project  that  a  committee 
was  formed  to  investigate  every  possible 
phase  of  work  with  the  blind.  However, 
since  there  are  an  estimated  twenty  thousand 
blind  in  Mexico,  the  League  was  forced  to 
limit  its  efforts  to  the  educational  field. 

In  1942,  the  League  opened  a  Library  for 
the  Blind.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Zubiran, 
assistant  head  of  the  Public  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  the  Library  was  located  in 
the  government  School  for  the  Blind.  About 
two  hundred  children  and  adults  under 
thirty  attend  this  School.  They  are  housed  in 
groups,  and  are  brought  daily  to  the  School, 


Mary  Vales  ami  Jane  Breen  are  publicity  chairman, 
and  assistant  publicity  chairman,  respectively,  of  the 
Junior  League  of  Mexico  City.  Mrs.  Vales  is  a  native 
la>uisianan.  and  Mrs.  Breen  a  Califo'-nian,  but  both  have 
lived  in  Mexico  City  for  approximately  ten  years.  Through 
their  tnemhe''.s*’ip  in  the  League,  both  have  learnetl  to 
transcribe  braille  (in  Spanish,  of  course),  and  take  shifts 
at  the  League’s  Library  in  the  School  for  the  Blind. 


where  they  are  given  baths  and  instructed  in 
crafts  adapted  for  the  blind.  In  addition,  they 
are  given  a  regular  academic  course,  and  are 
taught  to  read  and  write  braille. 

Although  this  program  is  adequate  in  the 
strictly  educational  field,  a  cultural  and  rec¬ 
reational  outlet  is  equally  important  to  a 
blind  person.  This  was  the  gap  the  Junior 
League  Library  was  meant  to  fill.  The 
Library  was  furnished,  and  provisions  were 
made  for  the  sixty  volumes  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  had  transcribed  up  to  that 
date,  forty  others  which  had  been  donated, 
and  three  hundred  magazines  in  braille.  The 
Library  now  contains  seven  hundred  braille 
volumes,  and  averages  ninety  visitors  a  day. 
A  Victrola  was  donated,  for  which  there 
are  four  albums,  and  seventeen  Red  Seal 
records;  and,  more  recently,  a  Talking  Book 
and  six  volumes  of  musical  records  were 
added.  The  Library  is  also  equipped  with 
maps  in  braille,  and  adapted  games,  such  as 
chess,  checkers,  dominoes,  and  Chinese 
checkers. 

The  Library  affords  work  for  two  partially 
blind  librarians  and  five  totally  blind  people. 
The  League  also  employs  two  seeing  people, 
one  to  read  to  the  students  during  the  day, 
and  the  other  to  read  at  night  to  the  blind 
employees.  In  addition,  a  League  member  is 
there  every  week  day  from  9:45  a.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  to  dictate  to  the  blind  students  and  give 
classes  in  English  to  those  who  are  interested. 
Each  week,  a  musical  program  is  given  under 
the  supervision  of  a  League  member  and, 
during  the  League  trouping  season,  the  play 
committee  gives  a  performance  in  the  School 
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auditorium.  The  League  also  pays  a  teacher 
to  teach-  braille  in  the  homes  of  blind  people 
who  are  unable  to  attend  the  School. 

The  Library  quickly  became  so  popular 
with  the  blind  students,  and  older  people  as 
well,  that  it  was  soon  apparent  the  sUkU  of 
braille  books  was  not  adequate.  At  this  op¬ 
portune  moment,  after  presenting  their  pro¬ 
ject  in  full  to  the  Office  of  Co-ordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  the  League  was 
granted  a  generous  sum  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  With  this  grant,  the  League 
established  and  equipped  a  Print  Shop.  This 
furnishes  the  Library  with  books,  and  dupli¬ 
cate  copies  are  sold  at  cost  to  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  countries,  as  this  is  the  only  source  of 
braille  volumes  in  Latin-America.  The  Print 
Shop  employs  three  blind  people,  and  one 
seeing  person. 

As  printing  braille  is  a  very  expensive  and 
complicated  process,  the  shop  concentrates 
on  putting  out  large  numbers  of  each  volume, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  furnish  much  variety 
for  the  Library  shelves.  To  remedy  this, 
classes  are  given  throughout  the  year  by 


BLIND  UNIT  OF  RED  CROSS 
CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

A  group  of  blind  men  and  women  of  the 
San  Francisco  Center  for  the  Blind  held  a 
“birthday  party”  recently,  celebrating  their 
first  anniversary  as  a  Red  Cross  unit  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter.  Since  the  unit  was 
formed,  the  membership  has  doubled,  and 
production  of  Red  Cross  articles  has  increased 
accordingly.  Twenty-nine  volunteers  received 
Red  Cross  pins  as  a  reward  for  a  minimum  of 
200  working  hours. 


League  members  to  Junior  Leaguers  and  | 
anyone  else  interested  in  writing  braille.  At  1 
present,  thirty-six  people  are  qualified  to 
write  braille  in  Mexico  City;  and  the  League  I 
owns  eighteen  braille  machines.  1 

The  tremendous  growth  of  this  project  is  I 
made  apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the  | 
budget  now  and  in  1939:  then,  the  League  I 
spent  three  thousand  pesos  a  year  towards  |1 
helping  the  blind,  and  now  that  same  project  | 
is  budgeted  for  over  fourteen  thousand  pesos.  I 
This  budget  must  be  financed  by  the  Junior  i 
League  of  Mexico  through  money-raising  I 
projects  presented  throughout  the  year,  as  I 
the  Co-ordinator’s  grant  is  allocated  exclu-  i 
sively  to  equipment  for  printing  braille.  | 
The  Junior  League  is  now  looking  for-  | 
ward  to  the  day  when  their  ever  expanding  | 
Print  Shop  and  Library  for  the  Blind  (rf  I 
Mexico  City  will  become  an  international  | 
lending  library  for  all  the  blind  of  Latin-  I 
America.  If  inspiration  be  the  keynote  of  1 
success,  then  the  League  is  bound  to  reach  | 
its  goal,  for  the  enthusiasm  and  co-operation  j 
of  the  blind  is  constant  and  unfailing.  I 


LITERARY  COMPETITION 

The  Jewish  Braille  Review  announces 
another  literary  competition  for  the  blind 
of  all  faiths  in  the  United  States,  Latin 
America,  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
This  contest,  which  includes  assignments  in 
both  poetry  and  prose,  closes  on  December 
31,  1945.  Further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to:  The  Jewish  Braille  Re¬ 
view  Fifth  International  Literary  Competi¬ 
tion,  P.  O.  Box  36,  Morris  Heights  Station. 
New  York  53,  New  York. 


THE  BLIND  DICTAPHONE  OPERATOR 

MARGARET  FOLEY 


The  advent  of  the  dictating  and  transcribing 
machine  has  enabled  the  visually  handicapped 
to  compete  with  the  sighted  in  remunerative 
stenographic  positions.  In  1924  there  were 
eleven  blind  transcriber-typists  in  New  York 
City;  in  1945,  forty  are  registered  with  The 
Lighthouse  in  New  York  City,  and  we  know 
that  many  more  are  similarly  employed 
throughout  the  United  States.  Both  the  dicta¬ 
phone  and  the  ediphone  are  used  with  equal 
facility,  but  the  dictaphone  was  the  pioneer 
1  in  the  field;  hence  the  general  term  “dicta- 
1  phone  operator.” 

I  To  be  a  good  dictaphone  operator,  one 
j  must  have  five  essential  qualifications:  (i) 
j  Concentrated  hearing;  (2)  Training  in  ac- 

I  curate  touch  typing;  (3)  An  alert,  discriminat¬ 
ing  intellect;  (4)  A  sound  education  (busi¬ 
ness  and  academic);  and,  (5)  A  well-adjusted 
social  personality.  None  of  the  above  require¬ 
ments  involves  sight.  In  fact,  the  sightless 
i  operator  develops  them  to  a  point  where  they 
J  serve  to  offset,  in  some  degree,  the  advantages 
j  which  being  able  to  see  naturally  afford, 
j  We  have  a  few  points  in  our  favor  to  begin 
I  with.  Lack  of  visual  distraction  obviously 

:  makes  for  concentration;  while  we  who  so 
largely  depiend  on  the  hearing  and  tactile 
senses,  cultivate  them  instinctively.  The  laws 
I  of  self-preservation  demand  that  handicapped 
1,  folk  be  resourceful.  We  must  keep  typo- 


Miss  Marparct  Foley  is  employed  in  the  stenographic 
division  of  the  New  York  City  Area  Office  of  The  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfa'e,  havinp  obtained  her  posi¬ 
tion  after  successful  competition  in  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tions  for  dictating  machine  operators  in  1937.  Previously, 
she  was  with  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 


graphical  errors  at  a  minimum,  but  must 
readily  detect  them  when  they  are  made.  Our 
reliance  on  the  friendly  co-operation  of  our 
associates  in  situations  where  sight  is  a  factor, 
fosters  a  desire  to  be  gracious,  tolerant,  and 
eager  to  oblige.  Opportunities  to  reciprocate 
crop  up  frequently.  I  have  been  able  to  assist 
with  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word,  or  in  de¬ 
ciphering  a  dubious  spot  on  the  cylinder. 

As  there  are  fewer  avenues  of  employment 
open  to  those  without  sight,  they  are  likely 
to  remain  longer  in  a  satisfactory  position.  In 
this  way  the  sightless  operator  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  all  phases  of  the 
work — the  technical  terms,  office  routines, 
and  business  personnel — thus  frequently 
proving  of  real  value  to  the  employer. 

There  are,  of  course,  problems  which  arise 
in  specific  situations  in  addition  to  those 
intrinsic  to  the  operator’s  handicap.  I  can 
state,  however,  on  the  basis  of  twenty  years’ 
experience  as  a  dictaphone  operator,  that 
these  difficulties  can  be  surmounted  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  employer  and  the  in¬ 
terested  perseverance  of  the  employee  in  ques¬ 
tion.  To  cite  just  a  few  instances  where  this 
theory  has  been  put  into  actual  practice: 

Erasures.  These  are  made  by  a  fellow 
worker  or  supervisor  on  the  spot,  or  may  be 
noted  by  the  transcriber  on  a  slip  of  paper 
attached  to  the  finished  product;  or,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  material  may  be  retranscribed. 

Cylinder  Corrections.  These  are  either 
called  to  the  transcriber’s  attention  when  the 
work  is  assigned,  or  the  dictator  specifies  them 
on  the  cylinder  according  to  established 
procedure. 
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Length  of  correspondence  is  gauged  by  the 
transcriber  by  means  of  the  dictaphone  num¬ 
ber  scale;  or  the  transcriber  listens  ahead 
while  performing  the  regular  mechanical 
operations,  such  as  putting  paper  in  type¬ 
writer,  inserting  carbons,  and  so  on. 

Identification  of  various  letterheads,  or  of 
different  colored  stationery  of  the  same  tex¬ 
ture,  is  rendered  simple  through  the  use  of  a 
work  organizer,  or  of  correspondence  folders. 

Proper  filling  in  of  forms  and  interoffice 
memos  is  easily  handled  once  the  operator 
has  memorized  the  correct  line  and  letter 
spacing.  The  initial  instructions  are  care¬ 
fully  given,  verbally  or  by  dictation,  by  the 
supervisor  or  a  co-worker. 

Campaign  material,  or  form  letters  not 
mimeographed  or  printed,  may  be  dictated 
from  the  original,  according  to  the  standard 
setup  and  format  required.  The  operator  may, 
if  desired,  make  a  braille  transcript  for  refer¬ 
ence  when  the  cylinder  becomes  blurred 
with  use. 

Where  multiple  carbon  copies  are  called 
for,  the  transcriber  keeps  a  small  piece  of 
damp  cheesecloth  easily  accessible  to  eliminate 
danger  of  smudging  the  stationery. 

A  braille  manual  of  procedures,  or  mere 
brailled  notes  and  brailled  file  material,  are 
extremely  helpful  and  save  time  for  dictator, 
supervisor,  and  operators. 

Blind  dictaphone  operators  are  represented 
in  many  fields  today.  My  experience  has 
covered  transcription  of  cylinders  for  a  trade 
paper  publishing  company:  a  private  philan¬ 


thropic  organization;  and  I  am  at  present 
employed  under  Civil  Service,  in  one  of  the 
Departments  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A 
number  of  insurance  companies,  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations,  dictating  machine  companies, 
and  some  individuals,  find  our  services  valu¬ 
able.  Here  at  The  Lighthouse,  the  printing 
department  uses  the  ediphone  to  advantage. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  have  but 
scratched  the  surface.  Every  large  stenographic 
pool  could  find  a  spot  for  one  or  two  sight¬ 
less  employees,  while  the  public  services— 
Federal,  state,  and  city  institutions  and  of¬ 
fices — might  profit  by  the  example  of  one 
of  the  smaller  units  of  the  War  Department 
in  Washington  where,  according  to  a  recent 
newspaper  clipping,  three  sightless  dictaphone 
operators  handle  all  the  stenographic  work. 
There  is  a  dictating,  as  well  as  transcribing, 
machine  in  commercial  use;  hence  there  is 
no  reason  why  more  blind  persons  should  not 
participate  in  executive  and  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions. 

There  are  many  potential  visually  handi¬ 
capped  transcriber-typists.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
see  to  it  that  they  are  able  to  secure  the  inten¬ 
sive  training  which  will  be  realistically  helpful 
in  fitting  them  for  positions  in  the  sighted 
world  and  in  institutions  and  organizations 
for  the  blind.  The  dictating  machine  corpora¬ 
tions  are  behind  us  one  hundred  per  cent. 
We  feel  sure  that  our  record  to  date  in  this 
field  should  speak  for  itself  in  meriting  the 
continued  interest  and  co-operation  of  pro¬ 
spective  employers. 


Drew  Pearson,  Washington  reporter,  news 
analyst,  and  radio  commentator,  in  one  of  his 
June  columns,  announced  the  engagement  of 
the  first  blind  stenographer  to  work  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill.  According  to  Mr.  Pearsrm,  he  is  Eric 


Simon  Peters,  a  ^3-year-old  New  Yorker,  blind 
all  his  life. 

Mr.  Peters  is  working  for  Representative 
Augustine  Kelly’s  Committee  on  Aid  to  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 


THE  BLIND  CASE  WORKER  FUNCTIONS  IN  A 
FAMILY  SERVICE  AGENCY 


LEONTINE  1 

I  HAVE  BEEN  EMPLOYED  for  the  past  two  years 
as  a  case  worker  with  Family  Service,  Cath¬ 
olic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York.  I  am  a  member  of  the  regular  case 
work  staff,  working  in  the  central  office  of 
this  diocesan  organization.  I  carry  a  general¬ 
ized  case  load  of  both  blind  and  seeing  cases. 
According  to  the  1944  Catholic  Charities 
Yearly  Report,  “people  came  to  us  troubled 
about  the  strains  of  family  and  individual 
life,  marital  tensions,  unmarried  parenthood, 
physical  and  mental  illness,  spiritual  prob¬ 
lems,  unemployment,  visual  handicaps, 
budgeting  and  household  management,  and 
difficulties  of  the  young  child  or  adolescent 
in  the  home,  school,  or  community”. 

Previous  to  coming  to  Catholic  Charities, 

1  had  two  and  a  half  years  of  experience  as 
case  worker  at  the  Lavelle  School  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York,  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind  under  Catholic  auspices.  When  my 
training  was  planned  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  it  was  believed  that 
chances  for  my  employment  would  only  be 
directly  in  an  agency  for  the  blind — that  op- 
lX)rtunities  for  employment  in  a  family  serv¬ 
ice  agency  would  be  limited.  It  was  felt  that 
the  tempo  of  work,  the  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  case  load,  the  actual  performance  and 

Miss  Leon  tine  P.  Belmont,  case  worker  with  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Charities,  New  York  City,  since  March,  1943,  was 
formerly  case  worker  with  The  Lavelle  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  New  York,  a  position  which  she  held  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  She  is  a  graduate  of  The  College  of 
St.  Elizabeths,  and  has  had  special  training  at  The  New 
Ybrk  School  of  Social  Work. 
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mechanics  of  the  job  would  present  too  many 
difficulties  for  the  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
son.  I  made  personal  applications  to  several 
agencies  and  was  frankly  told  that  my  actual 
ability  to  do  case  work  was  not  the  issue 
under  consideration.  It  was  felt  that  my  com¬ 
pletion  of  work  in  a  graduate  school  was 
proof  of  this.  The  questions  of  prospective 
employers  went  something  like  this: 

1.  How  will  you  manage  to  make  field 
visits? 

2.  Of  course  you’ll  need  .someone  to  read 
records  for  you? 

3.  When  home  visits  are  necessary  and  you 
have  another  person  with  you,  how  would 
you  handle  the  situation  both  for  yourself  and 
for  the  client? 

4.  If  an  assistant  were  provided  would  you 
expect  the  agency  to  assume  the  financial 
responsibility  for  this? 

It  is  obvious  that  a  blind  perscjn  cannot 
function  entirely  independently  as  a  case 
worker  in  a  regular  agency.  In  an  agency  for 
the  blind  she  is  also  faced  with  a  degree  of 
dependency.  The  seeing  worker  also  has  her 
areas  of  dependency,  less  apparent  than  those 
of  the  blind  worker,  however,  since  within 
the  growth  and  development  of  agency  func¬ 
tions  her  areas  of  dependency  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  natural,  and  assistance  is  provided. 
In  most  social  agencies,  the  worker  is  not 
required  to  type  up  her  own  records.  Dicta¬ 
tion  time  is  part  of  her  schedule.  Most 
agencies  have  receptionists  and  clerical  help 
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to  take  care  of  the  routine  details  within  the 
agency.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  thought  through 
the  problems  involved  in  my  employment  by 
a  regular  agency,  that  they  would  be  resolved 
by  my  ability  to  make  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  job  and  the  agency’s  willingness 
to  help  share  these  adjustments.  The  first  step 
is  the  agency’s  willingness  to  undertake  such 
an  experiment.  It  is  natural  that  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  considered  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  It  seems  only  fair  that  this  should 
be  so,  both  for  the  agency  and  the  worker. 
There  is  always  a  probationary  period,  even 
for  the  sighted  worker. 

The  first  problem  which  the  agency  and  1 
worked  out  together  was  the  definition  of 
exactly  what  assistance  I  would  need  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  job,  and  how  this 
best  could  be  handled  with  respect  to  the 
existing  office  routine  and  practice.  Since  I 
needed  both  guiding  and  reading  service,  and 
since  employment  with  the  agency  naturally 
included  part-time  stenographic  help  for  all 
workers,  it  was  felt  that  all  these  jobs  could 
be  combined  in  the  employment  of  one  per¬ 
son.  For  this  the  agency  was  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  financial  responsibility. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  function  on 
the  job  with  the  direct  help  of  a  seeing  per¬ 
son  are  aware  that  there  are  many  individual 
adjustments  which  must  be  made.  Some  of 
these  adjustments  are  naturally  concerned 
with  the  routine  of  the  agency  in  question. 
However,  I  would  say  that  the  ability  of  the 
blind  person  to  handle  herself  within  the  job, 
to  establish  good  habits  of  organization,  and 
to  be  willing  to  be  flexible,  are  the  requisites 
of  a  successful  performance. 

From  the  outset  I  was  given  the  feeling 
that  the  agency’s  decision  to  employ  me  was 
in  itself  an  expression  of  their  confidence  in 
my  ability.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  I 
would  be  expected  to  function  pretty  much 
as  the  other  case  workers,  but  that  if  adjust¬ 
ments  were  necessary  in  view  of  the  realities  of 
my  handicap,  I  could  feel  free  to  discuss  these 


while  engaged  in  supervisory  conferences.  H 
My  major  experience  had  been  in  work  for  ] 
the  blind,  and  for  the  most  part  I  worked  I- 
directly  with  the  visually  handicapped.  My  I 
contacts  with  sighted  clients  were  usually 
related  to  work  with  the  blind.  My  present 
work  with  seeing  clients  has  been  stimulat-  i 
ing.  I  have  learned  many  things.  This  ex-  1 
perience  has  provided  me  with  a  broader  * 
base  upon  which  I  can  now  build.  Having  j- 
had  such  close  contact  with  the  field  of  the  li 
blind,  both  as  a  child  and  as  an  adult,  I  was  |j 
prone  to  view  the  problems  of  the  blind  as  j; 
especially  related  to  this  group.  We  all  recog-  ij 
nize  that  there  are  special  techniques  and  ! 
skills  which  are  essential  for  anyone  working  f 
in  the  field  of  the  blind,  but  my  experience  * 
has  helped  me  to  understand  that  some  of 
these  skills  and  techniques  are  not  peculiar  | 
to  work  for  the  blind,  but  are  essential  for 
any  good  case  work  relationship.  Many  of  us  j 
who  have  always  worked  with  the  blind  are  | 
often  inclined  to  narrow  our  interests  to  this  j 
group  entirely  and  therefore  limit  our  own  I 
scope  and  perspective.  I 

When  I  first  began  working  with  the  seeing  I 
client,  I  felt  anxious  and  insecure,  fearing  that 
when  the  client  learned  of  my  own  handicap  1 
it  would  damage  our  relationship.  Con-  | 
sequently,  I  avoided  any  discussion  of  this  | 
with  my  first  seeing  clients.  I  did  not  feel 
comfortable,  but  I  was  too  uneasy  to  behave 
in  any  other  way.  However,  an  incident  oc-  | 
curred  which  helped  me  to  view  this  problem  I 
more  objectively.  On  one  occasion,  a  client  j 
whom  I  had  known  for  several  weeks  and  1 
with  whom  I  had  had  a  rather  close  relation-  j 
ship  was  in  the  reception  room  waiting  to  I 
see  me.  I  walked  out  to  see  if  she  had  come,  j! 
and  stood,  expecting  that  if  she  were  there  i 
she  would  make  the  first  move  in  recogni¬ 
tion.  She  did  not,  so  naturally  I  assumed  that 
she  had  not  yet  come.  I  was  about  to  with¬ 
draw  when  she  said  in  a  rather  surprised 
voice:  “Well!”  I  explained  the  situation,  and 
she  accepted  it  without  question.  This  made 
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THE  BLIND  CASH  WORKER 


me  aware  that  if  1  could  learn  to  cope  with 
this  problem  within  myself,  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  problem.  I  do  not  handle  this  in 
any  specific  way,  but  usually  at  some  point 
in  our  contact  1  briefly  mention  my  handi¬ 
cap.  At  no  time  have  1  felt  that  this  made 
any  difference  in  our  relationship.  In  many 
situations  it  acted  as  a  stimulus  in  making 
the  client  feel  that  he  could  share  in  the 
giving  process. 

During  most  of  my  interviews,  my  a.s- 
sistant  is  close  at  hand  so  that  she  can  help 
me  to  evaluate  emotional  attitudes  which 
sometimes  are  only  apparent  through  visual 
contact.  There  are  times  when  I  feel  at  a 
disadvantage  through  being  unable  actually 
to  see  the  client,  but  if  our  contact  continues, 

1  am  able  to  reach  pretty  much  the  same 
conclusions  without  having  to  see  the  person. 
1  find  it  helpful  to  sit  rather  close  to  the 
person  being  interviewed.  It  is  much  easier 
for  me  to  interview  in  a  quiet  place  than  in 
a  crowded  office.  I  find  that  if  I  have  t(x> 
many  interviews,  too  close  together,  I  am  apt 
to  become  extremely  tired.  This,  I  feel  is  a 
matter  of  organization. 

During  staff  meetings,  and  case  conferences 
with  other  agencies,  I  en’oy  direct  participa¬ 
tion  just  as  do  all  our  other  workers.  I  have 
represented  the  agency  at  meetings  which 
were  not  directly  concerned  with  work  for 
the  blind. 

In  viewing  this  whole  experience,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  the  blind  worker  who  must  set 
the  pace.  I  have  many  more  office  visits  than 
visits  to  the  home,  but  when  a  home  visit  is 
advisable,  my  assistant  accompanies  me.  As  a 
rule,  she  remains  in  the  rof)m  while  I  am 
interviewing  if  it  is  not  exf'^dient  for  her 
to  go  elsewhere;  but  her  presence  is  not  dis¬ 
tracting  to  the  client,  as  she  has  learned  to 
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handle  this  by  her  manner  of  withdrawal. 

It  does  take  me  longer  than  it  would  a 
seeing  worker  to  review  case  records  as  they 
must,  of  course,  be  read  to  me.  The  writing 
of  summaries  and  reports  necessitates  my 
having  to  expend  a  greater  amopnt  of  effort 
than  other  workers,  as  sometimes  I  must  have 
an  entire  record  read  before  I  am  able  to  find 
the  information  retjuired.  Other  workers  are 
often  able  to  scan  the  record  and  determine 
almost  immediately  what  is  pertinent.  My  as¬ 
sistant  and  I  have  worked  so  long  and  closely 
together  that  we  both  know  our  cases;  there¬ 
fore,  dictation  and  the  recalling  of  any  record 
does  not  constitute  a  problem.  We  seldom 
need  kaiger  periods  of  dictation  than  the  other 
worker.s,  except  when  we  have  an  accumula- 
ti(;n  of  reports  and  summaries. 

The  number  of  cases  which  I  handle  varies 
with  the  agency  intake,  and  averages  the  same 
as  other  case  workers.  I  have  a  braille  index 
file,  with  the  identifying  information  on  each 
client.  1  also  have  a  community  resource  file 
in  braille.  This  enables  me  to  handle  phone 
calls  and  other  inquiries  more  indejiendently. 
There  are  so  many  occasions  within  the  job 
where  I  must  necessarily  utilize  the  help  of 
my  assistant  that  it  seems  to  me  extremely 
important  to  rely  on  my  own  mechanical  aids 
whenever  possible. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  again 
that  the  blind  case  worker  wishing  to  function 
in  a  regular  agency  must  be  willing  to  view 
the  adjustments  which  must  be  mutually 
made  by  the  agency  and  herself  as  a  learning 
process.  She  must  be  able  to  grow  and  to 
develop  within  her  own  job.  She  must  be 
willing  to  view  the  extra  expenditure  of 
effort  and  energy  required  of  her  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  job  in  a  regular  agency,  as  the 
criterion  of  her  personal  adjustment. 
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REACHING  OUT 

RAYMOND  D.  VICKERS 


When  I  learned  that  a  former  piano  pupil 
of  mine,  now  twenty-eight  years  old  (it  seems 
only  yesterday  that  he  was  sixteen),  had 
come  out  of  the  war  a  blind  and  almost  hope¬ 
lessly  confused  invalid,  I  recalled  a  winter  af¬ 
ternoon  in  a  Minnesota  town.  I  lost  my  way 
that  afternoon — and  found  a  new  life. 

All  that  morning  I  had  been  the  subject 
of  concern  and  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  famous  clinic’s  most  skilled  doctors  and 
I  had  been  given  their  ultimatum. 

I  came  out  of  the  clinic  building  and  turned 
in  the  direction  of  a  small  park  several  blocks 
distant.  Snow  was  falling  gently;  the  white 
flakes  looked  very  white  under  the  melan¬ 
choly  gray  light  of  day.  As  I  shuffled  along 
the  unswept  walks  I  lifted  my  face  to  feel  the 
cool  touch  of  the  snow.  Already  the  black 
branches  of  the  naked  trees  were  drawing 
modestly  under  a  cover  of  immaculate  beauty. 
This,  I  thought,  may  be  the  last  snowfall  I 
shall  ever  see. 

I  reached  the  little  park  and  stumbled 
along  the  unbroken  paths.  Oddly  enough,  1 
remembered  a  vivid  day  on  a  beach  on  Long 
Island.  Midsummer,  and  I  had  just  come  in 
from  a  hilarious  tussle  with  a  huge,  boisterous 


Raymond  D.  Vickers,  who  resides  in  a  small  town  in 
the  Middle  West,  had  his  musical  ca'^eer  interrupted  by 
loss  of  sight  many  years  ago.  Having  experienced  the 
shock,  frustration,  and  near-despair  which  accompanies 
such  a  blow,  he  has  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  men 
who  face  blindness  as  a  result  of  war  wounds.  In  his 
article  he  himself  “reaches  out”  in  an  effort  to  help 
them.  In  a  letter  accompanying  his  manuscript,  Mr. 
Vickers  writes:  “I  wish  from  my  heart  that  the  boys 
blinded  in  the  war  could  realize  quickly  that  their 
handicap  is  an  idea  only,  and  pot  a  reality.  The  body, 
however  maimed,  will  follow  willingly,  eagerly,  the  soul 
and  spirit  that  is  strong  and  free.” 


wave.  The  salt  water  stung  my  eyes  and 
sharpened  my  vision.  With  telescopic  clear¬ 
ness  I  saw  two  bathers  far  down  the  deserted 
beach,,  like  tiny  puppets  against  the  blue  and 
yellow  glare  of  a  flood  light.  I  felt  the  power 
of  a  keen  vision,  and  raising  my  arms  to  the 
hot  sky  I  cried  aloud:  “Sight,  glorious  sight. 
If  ever  I  lose  my  sight  I  shall  not  care  to  live.” 

I  repeated  those  last  words  now  as  I 
knocked  against  a  snow-covered  bench,  won¬ 
dering,  indeed,  if  life  without  sight  was 
worth  an  effort.  Various  ways  of  dying,  about 
which  I  had  read,  came  to  mind.  They  were 
all  painful.  I  was  afraid  of  pain.  I  was  a  cow¬ 
ard.  I  was  afraid  to  die.  What  remained.? 

I  heard  again  the  voice  of  the  chief  doctor. 
“Believe  me,  if  I  knew  of  any  treatment  that 
could  arrest  your  blindness  and  insure  the 
.sight  you  have,  I  would  gladly  offer  it  to  you.” 

“Can  you  tell  me  how  long  it  will  be  before 
...”  1  could  not  finish  the  question. 

“No,”  he  replied.  “It  may  be  many  years. 
It  may  be  tomorrow.” 

“Would  you  advise  me  to  give  up  my  music 
. . .  my  work  ?” 

“No,  most  certainly  not.  Keep  on  with  your 
work  without  fear.  Use  your  eyes.  You  will 
reach  out  for  compensations  as  your  vision 
declines.” 

I  thought  over  that  last  statement.  Reach 
out  for  compensations  . . .  What  did  he  mean 
by  compensations.?  There  was  no  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  sight.  Without  it  I  should 
have  to  give  up  my  music.  I  should  have  to 
learn  to  make  brooms,  or  doormats.  I  should 
have  to  depend  on  charity,  become  a  burden 
to  my  relatives,  or  an  inmate  in  an  institu- 
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lion.  I  might  even  have  to  take  a  tin  cup,  a 
string  of  shoelaces,  and  tap  the  sidewalks  for 
pennies  from  the  pitying.  Oh,  most  ungrac¬ 
ious  thought! 

The  sad  light  of  that  afternoon  in  the  fall¬ 
ing  snow  became  a  sympathetic  caress  from 
kindly,  understanding  Nature;  and  I  mingled 
my  tears  with  the  snowflakes.  I  looked 
around.  I  did  not  know  where  I  was.  I  had 
lost  my  way.  Brushing  the  snow  from  a  bench 
j  I  sat  down.  I  felt  comforted, 
j  But  however  sympathet'c.  Nature  was  not 
j  warming.  I  began  to  feel  chilly;  my  feet  were 
j  cold  and  numb;  a  cold  wind  made  me  shiver. 

I  began  to  resent  the  cold.  My  anger  flared 
p  up.  I  jumped  to  my  feet. 

“Whatever  is  against  me,”  I  cried,  “I’ll  be 
j:  damned  if  I  knuckle  down  to  it.  Sell  shoe- 
I  bees,  will  I!  Make  brooms,  will  I!  Be  de- 

I  pendent  upon  pitying  friends  and  relatives? 
God,  no!” 

1  walked  rapidly  through  the  snow.  I 
would  show  Fate  and  the  whole  world  that 
1  could  surmount  any  and  every  obstacle.  I 
would  accept  the  challenge.  I  would  start  at 
once  to  find  the  compensations  that  doctor 
said  were  there.  I  would  reach  out.  And  I 
returned  to  my  hotel. 

I  thought  of  all  this  that  winter  day  as  I 
listened  to  the  plight  of  my  former  pupil; 
and  on  finding  out  that  he  was  at  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  hospital  near  the  city  I  visited  once  in 
awhile,  I  decided  to  see  him. 

He  had  become  a  problem,  I  was  told  by 
a  psychiatrist  in  charge  at  the  hospital.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  in  good  health  and  quite  able 
f  to  make  his  own  way,  he  refused  to  leave.  He 
j  rejected  all  offers  of  assistance;  kept  apart 
from  his  fellowmen;  spoke  little;  and  be- 
^  frayed  no  interest  in  what  was  going  on 
t  around  him.  After  a  distressing  visit  from  his 
I  mother  he  asked  her  not  to  come  again.  He 

I  wished  to  be  left  alone. 

Sometimes,  the  doC^or  said,  he  would  find 
his  way  to  a  room  in  which  a  P'ano  stood,  and 
he  would  play  softly,  stumbling  over  the 


keys,  trying  to  recapture  a  lost  piece  of  music. 
His  case  baffled  the  psychiatrist,  and  irritated 
the  army  officials.  Something  had  to  be  done. 

I  secured  permission  to  visit  my  pupil,  and 
was  led  to  a  large,  airy  rexjm  where  he  sat  in 
a  far  corner,  alone,  quiet.  He  had  just  finished 
a  cigarette  when  I  came  up.  I  found  his  hand 
and  spoke  to  him. 

“Hello,  Paul.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  city 
and  I  could  not  leave  without  seeing  you. 
How  are  you  ?” 

His  voice  sounded  eager;  he  clasped  my 
hand.  His  hand  felt  hot  and  dry.  I  could 
smell  the  fresh  cigarette  smoke  about  him. 

“Funny,”  he  said,  after  greeting  me.  “I 
was  thinking  about  you  this  morning.  I  got 
to  thinking  what  a  bad  piano  pupil  I  was.  I 
wish  now  I  had  practiced  more.  But  .  .  .”  his 
voice  broke  for  a  moment.  “I  guess  it  doesn’t 
matter  now.” 

“You  were  an  intelligent  pupil,  Paul.  I 
was  very  fond  of  you.  And  I  still  am.  You 
know,  I  think  now  we  can  become  close 
friends.” 

“What  makes  you  think  that?”  he  asked. 
“Unless  .  .  .  you  mean  we  are  now  both  in 
the  same  boat.  I  got  to  thinking  of  that,  too. 
You  are  such  a  fine  musician.  And  in  so 
many  other  ways  you  . , .” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  I  interrupted,  with  a 
laugh.  “I  am  not  as  good  a  musician  as  I 
want  to  be,  or  hope  to  become.  By  the  way, 
I  learned  a  new  piece  last  week.  Gorgeous 
thing.  I’ll  play  it  for  you  before  I  leave.  I 
want  you  to  hear  it.” 

“How  do  you  do  it?  How  do  you  learn  a 
new  piece?  How  do  you  get  around?  Aren’t 
you  ever  afraid?” 

“Afraid  of  what?” 

“Of  things.  The  darkness.  Not  being  able 
to  see.  Aren’t  you  afraid?  I  am.  That  is  why 
I  don’t  want  to  leave  this  place.  I  know  my 
wav  around  here.  I’ll  be  afraid  outs'de.  They 
don’t  understand  that.  They  think  I’m  nuts, 
I  guess.” 

He  spoke  rapidly,  in  a  low  voice.  I  felt 
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that  I  had  already  broken  through  his  outer 
defenses.  He  had  already  begun  to  reach  out. 
This  man  was  not  a  hopeless  case.  There  was 
nothing  here  to  baffle  me.  I  could  see  through 
him  clearly.  He  was  simply  lost. 

I  told  him  about  that  winter  afternoon  in  a 
Minnesota  town. 

“That  was  twenty  years  ago,  Paul,”  I  said, 
concluding  my  story.  “I  reached  out  for  the 
compensations  and  found  them.  But  I  had 
plenty  of  time.  You  have  been  plunged  too 
quickly  into  your  strange  new  world.  Your 
supporting  senses  have  not  had  time  to  adjust 
their  strength,  to  proportion  their  services. 
You  are  afraid  because  as  yet  you  have  not 
their  support.  You  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  see  with  your  fingers,  to  see  with  your  ears, 
your  heart,  your  mind.  In  time  your  whole 
body  will  see,  and  you  will  see  as  you  have 
never  seen  before.” 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  as  if  afraid  to 
accept  assurance  of  so  great  a  compensation. 
“To  me  everything  is  vague,  confused,  dark.” 

“I  doubt  that,”  I  said.  “You  have  memory, 
memory  of  things  seen  when  you  had  sight. 
It  is  that  memory  which  you  must  now  call 
upon  to  help  you  see.  For  example:  you  used 
to  go  to  football  games.  Well,  now  you  can 
sit  beside  your  radio  and  as  you  listen  to  a 
play-by-play  description  of  the  game,  you  will 
see  the  game  being  played.  It  is  very  real.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  never  seen  the  faces  of  present- 
day  actors  and  actresses  I  can  visualize  them 
clearly  as  I  listen  to  their  voices  coming  over 
the  air.  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  the 
theater.  I  never  miss  a  performance  of  plays 
and  movies  given  over  the  airways.  Your 
radio,,  Paul,  is  your  open  world.  The  vulgar, 
the  trite,  the  informative,  the  good,  the  silly, 
and  at  rare  moments,  the  truly  inspired  all  are 
there  for  you  to  take.  Just  reach  out.  Later 
on,  when  you  have  learned  to  read  through 
your  fingers,  you  will  have  books  again.  In 
the  meantime  you  can  have  audible  books. 
You  can  listen  to  a  pleasant  voice  reading  the 
great  books  of  literature — ^Talking  Books.” 


“That’s  all  very  well,”  he  said,  interruptingi 
“But  how  about  earning  my  living.?  Do  you 
think  I  want  my  mother,  or  someone  else,  to 
support  me.?  Shall  I  have  to  be  content  with 
pension  money.?” 

I  thought  of  the  same  cries  against  blind¬ 
ness  I  once  raised. 

“I  managed  to  get  along,”  I  said,  gently. 
“But  you  had  your  profession,”  he  said, 
quickly.  “I  have  nothing.” 

“Didn’t  you  want  to  become  a  writer?  You 
took  up  journalism  at  college,  I  believe.” 

“^How  can  I  become  a  writer  now?  1 
couldn’t  see  what  I  had  written.” 

“No.  But  oddly  enough,  there  is  always 
someone  around  who  will  be  willing  to  read 
to  you.  It  is  up  to  you  to  find  the  willing  per¬ 
son.” 

“Are  you  suggesting  that  I  find  a  secretary 
and  marry  her.?” 

I  laughed.  “Perhaps.” 

I  thought  I  heard  him  chuckle.  It  was  a 
good  sign. 

He  offered  me  a  cigarette.  “How  do  you 
light  it.?”  I  asked;  “I  always  have  a  little 
trouble  lighting  mine.” 

“I  feel  the  heat  and  judge  the  distance,”  he 
said.  He  found  my  hand. 

“Will  you  teach  me  how  to  see?”  he  asked. 
“Gladly.  But  you  have  more  competent 
teachers  around  you  here.  Why  not  engage 
their  attention.” 

“They  can  see,”  he  said,  contemptuously. 
Then  his  voice  became  less  friendly.  “Of 
course,  I  would  not  want  to  be  a  burden  to 
you.  I  would  not  want  to  take  up  too  much 
of  your  time.” 

“You  would  not  be  a  burden.  You  could  be 
of  great  assistance.  And  to  show  you  the  way 
to  the  compensations  would  be  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  me.  Not  all  the  compensations  are 
physical.  So  many  are  spiritual.  You  see,  Paul, 
under  the  hard,  thick  layer  of  selfishness  and 
indifference,  there  is  in  human  nature  a 
warm,  rich  layer  of  kindliness,  of  unselfish¬ 
ness.  As  you  walk  along  the  streets  you  call 
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it  up  from  giddy  girls,  worried  housewives, 
tired,  elderly  ladies.  You  call  it  from  young 
men,  old  men,  coarse,  cultured,  rough,  gen¬ 
teel.  Sometimes,  standing  on  a  street  corner 
waiting  to  cross  the  street  you  feel  a  small, 
nervous  hand  slide  into  yours  and  hear  a 
childish  treble  pipe  up:  ‘Want  to  cross  the 
street,  mister?’  You  hear  cheery  voices,  kindly 
voices,  quiet  voices,  none  of  them  pity¬ 
ing,  few  of  them  patronizing.  They  come 
from  that  layer  of  human  kindness.  It  is 
there;  make  no  mistake  about  that;  and  I 
think  at  times  that  perhaps  the  blind  are  here 
to  call  it  up.  I  think  it  is  part  of  our  privilege 
to  call  it  up.  I  know  that  not  every  person 
you  pass  will  stop.  You  will  pass  nine,  hur¬ 
rying  by,  intent  on  their  own  problems.  But 
the  tenth  will  stop.  Perhaps  you  do  not  need 
assistance;  you  will  be  quite  able  to  make 
your  own  way.  But  never  turn  aside  any  prof¬ 
fer  of  help.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  helper 
that  you  accept  his  help.  Remember  that. 
More  than  once  my  blindness  has  jarred  a 


thoughtless  man  loose  from  his  self-absorp¬ 
tion.  For  a  small  moment  at  least  he  remem¬ 
bered  to  be  kind.” 

Paul  was  silent  for  awhile.  At  last  he  spoke. 
“You  have  helped  me  to  see  at  last,”  he  said, 
quietly.  “I  am  no  longer  afraid.” 

He  took  my  hand.  “Come,  I  know  where 
there  is  a  piano.  I  want  to  hear  your  new 
piece.” 

And  as  he  led  the  way,  I  thought  his  step 
sounded  confident,  eager.  When  I  returned 
to  the  hospital  the  next  afternoon  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  met  me. 

“Say  .  .  .”  and  I  thought  his  voice  sounded 
a  little  sharp,  “what  did  you  do  to  Paul?  By 
George,  he  has  completely  snapped  out  of  it. 
I  thought  he  was  hopeless.  How  did  you  do 
it?” 

I  smiled.  “The  scientific  approach  has  its 
merits  in  certain  problems.  But  the  heart  and 
soul  often  speak  with  authority.  I  did  noth¬ 
ing.  It  was  Paul  who  came  through.  I  merely 
held  the  door  open  for  him.” 


THE  VOICE  OF  INDUSTRY 


At  a  luncheon  held  recently  in  New  York 
City,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
presented  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  an  unusual  recording  on  which  the 
“voice  of  steel”  makes  itself  heard  in  varied 
and  authentic  style.  Recorded  in  the  steel 
mills  themselves,  these  discs  capture  sounds 
of  all  volumes  and  descriptions,  ranching  from 
the  hiss  of  the  molten  metal  as  it  fills  a  ladle. 


to  the  thunder  of  the  rolling  mills.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  recording  was  to  make  an  edu¬ 
cational  record  for  blind  children  which 
would  punctuate  and  explain  a  narration  of 
the  story  of  steel  making.  Through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  300  copies  of  the  recording  are 
beinc  distributed  to  schools  and  libraries  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

The  Lady  of  The  Lighthouse 


Friends,  some  of  you  may  have  been  of  the 
many  seeking  light  that  day  in  the  early 
1900’s,  at  the  home  of  Winifred  and  Edith 
Holt,  who  had  issued  the  call.  These  young 
society  women  had  determined  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  their  blind  fellow  citizens — the 
adults  of  New  York  City  for  whom  there 
were  then  only  doles — no  organized  care.  Our 
enthusiasts  had  made  a  census  of  their  state’s 
blind,  whose  returns  showed  chiefly  unem¬ 
ployment  and  consequent  tragedy. 

Presently  Miss  Winifred  visited  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London,  and 
learned,  first,  how  much  more  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  was  doing  for  his  trainees,  through 
placing  them  at  work  in  the  world,  than  we 
were  for  ours — and  secondly,  how  his  chief 
concern  was  the  economic  uplift  of  all  blind 
people. 

Naturally,  Sir  Francis  bade  her  visit  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  I,  once  a  teacher  of  his,  was 
starting  his  basic  movement  of  pupil  place¬ 
ment.  She  came;  since  when  we  two  have 
carried  on,  mutually  helpful,  the  broader 
Campbellian  purpose.  She  founded  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  solicited 
funds  for  it,  and  soon  built  this  Lighthouse, 
of  which  she  long  remained  Keeper.  It  be¬ 
came  clearing  house,  training  station,  in¬ 
formation  bureau,  social  settlement,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  needed — particularly  stressing  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness.  Since  “Seeing  is  Be¬ 
lieving,”  her  many  demonstrations  of  her 
proteges  at  work  and  at  play  became  potent 
educators  of  the  public.  Philadelphia  con- 


Note:  This  contribution  of  Dr.  Allen’s  reproduces  in 
writing  the  tribute  which  he  paid  in  speech  at  the  memo¬ 
rial  service  held  for  the  late  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather 
at  The  Lighthouse  on  June  28. 


tributed  performing  teams  of  its  gymnasium 
athletes. 

Of  course  the  name  of  Winifred  Holt 
traveled.  During  World  War  I,  France  sent 
for  her  to  found  a  Lighthouse  for  the  blinded 
in  battle,  in  Paris.  She  did  this  largely  with 
American  money.  Then,  in  Italy,  she  estab¬ 
lished  another,  the  Faro  Romano.  To  her 
mainstay  there,  Rufus  Graves  Mather,  she 
was  presently  married  here  at  this  New  York 
Lighthouse.  Their  large  wedding  gifts  came, 
by  special  request,  as  checks  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  blind  abroad. 

Then,  as  a  team,  these  twain  began  their 
world-wide  crusades  for  justice  to  blind  folk. 
For  their  first  itinerary,  to  the  Near  East, 
they  equipped  themselves  at  Washington  with 
letters  to  our  government  officials  and,  on 
reaching  each  capital  city,  built  up  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  lectured,  he  on  prevention,  she  on 
employment.  Interviews  with  influential  peo¬ 
ple  always  followed;  sometimes,  a  Lighthouse. 
Months  were  so  consumed,  everything  being 
financed  by  themselves.  When,  another  year, 
they  did  the  Far  East,  they  added  moving 
pictures  of  American  activities,  blind  children 
in  school  and  at  play;  so,  again,  seeing  was 
believing.  In  a  similar  tour,  they  illuminated 
new  and  wider  horizons  in  South  America. 
Altogether  a  score  of  Lighthouses  had  been, 
lighted.  In  consequence,  several  countries  sent 
students  to  be  trained  in  New  York  and 
Boston  to  teach  our  methods;  also  to  learn 
our  ways  of  stopping  needless  blindnesses, 
and  of  bringing  justice  to  the  blind  in  general. 

No  more  genuine  practical  world  missions 
to  them  have  ever  been  carried  out  than  these. 
Indeed,  who  has  better  earned  the  name  of 
Santa  Lucia  than  Winifred  Holt  Mather? 
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In  June,  The  New  Yorl{  Times  reported  precision-check  the  outside  diameter  of 
that  one  hundred  soldiers  who  lost  their  sight  Timken  bearing  races  to  within  one  twenty- 
in  World  War  II  have  organized  a  Blinded  five-millionth  of  an  inch.  A  small,  cone-type 
Veterans  Association,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  speaker  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  opera- 
this  country.  Raymond  Frey,  a  former  Army  tor’s  chair  and  connected  with  the  electronic 
lieutenant  who  lost  his  sight  when  a  booby  device.  The  operator  hears  three  different 
trap  exploded  prematurely  while  he  was  in  notes  issuing  from  the  loud  speaker.  An  arti- 
training,  and  who  now  is  an  instructor  of  the  cle  that  is  normal,  or  within  the  size  limit,  is 
blind  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  indicated  by  the  sound  of  the  middle  note. 
Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  is  president  of  the  The  high  note  indicates  that  the  article  is 
Association.  The  general  aim  of  the  new  or-  oversize,  while  the  low  note  warns  that  it  is 
ganization  is  to  help  blinded  servicemen  estab-  undersize.  When  either  of  these  notes  sounds, 
lish  themselves  as  independent  members  of  the  operator  rejects  the  article  under  inspec- 
their  home  communities.  It  will  act  as  a  clear-  tion.  William  E.  Umstattd,  president  of  the 
ing  house  for  jobs  for  blinded  veterans,  and  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  said  that 
Mr.  Frey  says  that  its  main  task  will  be  to  the  device  had  been  developed  during  two 
convince  the  public  that  a  blind  man  can  fill  years  of  exj^erimenting  so  that  the  company 
a  variety  of  jobs  which  many  persons  believe  could  give  employment  to  blind  civilians,  and 
he  is  not  capable  of  handling.  The  officers  of  aid  in  the  re-employment  of  returning  war 
the  Association  include  Pincus  Hoffman,  of  veterans.  He  stated  further  that  the  device 
The  Bronx,  New  York;  Henry  Masse,  of  would  be  released  without  charge  to  any 
Boston;  Wilbur  Washburn,  of  Marion,  Illi-  interested  manufacturer, 
nois;  and  Lieutenant  Lloyd  Greenwood,  of 

McGraw,  New  York.  Lieutenant  Greenwood,  A  21-year-old  Georgia  girl,  Nitalee  Tillman, 
by  the  way,  is  the  veteran  mentioned  in  the  of  Baxley,  who  has  been  blind  since  birth,  was 
September  issue  of  the  Outloo\  as  having  chosen  honor  graduate  of  Mercer  University 
won  a  recent  writing  contest  sponsored  by  at  Commencement  exercises  held  there  in 
Baynard  Kendrick,  creator  of  the  character  June,  according  to  an  AP  dispatch  in  The 
Duncan  Maclain,  blind  detective.  New  Yorf(  World-Telegram. 

The  New  Yor/^  Times  of  July  22  had  an-  The  October  number  of  The  American 
other  item  of  interest  to  the  blind  announcing  magazine  presents  in  its  “Interesting  People” 
the  development  of  a  new  electronic  sound-  section,  a  sketch  of  Hector  Chevigny,  writer 
gauging  device  by  the  engineers  of  the  and  traveler,  who  lost  his  sight  over  a  year 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company — a  device  and  a  half  ago.  “Undaunted,”  says  TAe /fmer- 
which  may  mean  work  for  larger  numbers  of  ican,  “he  simply  got  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and 
America’s  otherwise  unemployable  blind.  A  turned  his  talents  to  producing  radio  scripts, 
standard  gauge  equipped  with  the  new  elec-  Today  he  writes  everything  from  nonsinging 
Ironic  sound  device  makes  up  the  operator’s  interludes  for  Morton  Downey,  to  War  Bond 
unit,  and  enables  the  blind  operator  to  shows  for  the  Treasury. 
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EYE-BANK  TO  ESTABLISH 
RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

Teaching  and  research  fellowships  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for 
the  delicate  operation  which  restores  sight  to 
a  blind  person  with  a  corneal  defect  through 
the  grafting  of  healthy  corneal  tissue  will 
be  established  in  leading  medical  schools 
throughout  the  country  by  The  Eye-Bank 
for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  in  New  York  by  Mrs.  Henry  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  executive  director.  To  carry  on  this 
program  of  education  and  research,  as  well 
as  its  other  activities.  The  Eye-Bank  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  raise  $1,000,000,  Mrs.  Breckinridge 
announced  at  national  headquarters,  210  E^st 
64th  Street. 

An  initial  grant  of  $25,000  has  been  made 
by  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  to  enable 
The  Eye-Bank  to  function  pending  the  time 
when  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  may 
gain  recognition  and  widespread  support.  It 
is  hoped  that  financial  support  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  general  public  in  sums  of 
any  amount. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  Mrs.  Breck¬ 
inridge’s  announcement,  Albert  G.  Milbank, 
president  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  and 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  The 
Eye-Bank,  expressed  “the  hope  and  expecta¬ 
tion  that  The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration, 
Inc.,  will  make  important  contributions  to 
public  health  by  advancing  our  knowledge  of 
the  pathology  of  the  eye,  thus  making  the 
prevention  of  eye  diseases  more  effective,  by 
improving  or  restoring  the  sight  of  persons 
who  are  handicapped  by  corneal  opacities, 
and  by  its  educational  procedures  which 
should  arouse  interest  'in  sight  conservation 
among  phvsicians,  snec’alists,  and  the  public.” 

Outstanding  ophthalmologists  are  partici¬ 
pating,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in  The  Eye- 
Bank’s  work  of  collecting  and  preserving 
healthy  corneal  tissue  from  human  eyes  for 
transplanting  to  blind  persons  who  have  lost 


their  sight  because  of  corneal  defects.  The 
operation  substituting  a  healthy  cornea  for  a 
damaged  one  can  restore  sight  in  only  one  ! 
type  of  blindness — that  caused  solely  by 
opacity  of  the  cornea  when  the  rest  of  the  [s 
eye  and  optic  nerve  are  normal;  it  is  csti-  || 
mated  that  between  10,000  and  15,000  blind  i 
persons  in  the  United  States  may  have  an  ! 
opportunity  to  see  again  through  the  “corneal 
transplant”  technique. 

“Blindness  caused  by  injury  to  the  cornea, 
through  disease  or  accident,  strikes  men,  h 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  rich  and 
poor  alike,”  Mrs.  Breckinridge  pointed  out. 
“At  the  present  time,  corneal  tissue  taken  I 
from  the  eye  of  a  living  or  dead  person  may  li 
be  stored  for  only  three  days  before  trans¬ 
planting.  One  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
the  research  to  be  sponsored  by  The  Eye- 
Bank  is  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  pre-  j 
serving  corneal  tissue  for  a  longer  period. 

“Ophthalmologists  are  giving  devoted  serv¬ 
ice  in  an  effort  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind  | 
whenever  it  is  possible,  but  we  also  need  I 
understanding  and  financial  support  from 
the  public.  In  addition  to  money,  we  need  i 
the  consent  of  those  persons  who  may  be  | 
willing  to  have  their  corneal  tissue  used,  after  j 
death,  to  help  the  blind  see  again.”  I 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

The  25th  annual  observance  of  American  f 
Education  Week  will  be  celebrated  this  year  |j 
during  the  week  of  November  ii.  The  theme  i 
of  this  25th  observance  is:  “Education  to  Pro-  j; 
mote  the  General  Welfare,”  and  the  National 
Education  Association  has  expressed  the  hope  i 
that  it  will  be  observed  in  every  classroom,  [ 
school,  and  school  system  in  the  country.  For  * 
a  complete  list  of  the  materials  available  to 
help  in  planning  a  program  for  the  week,  ’ 
write  to  the  National  Education  Association,  | 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  j 
D.  C. 
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HOW  WILL  THE  BLIND  FARE  UNDER  S.1050? 


HOW  WILL  THE  BLIND  FARE 
UNDER  PROPOSED  BILL  S.  1050? 

Outlook^  for  the  Blind  would  be  interested 
in  having  the  comments  of  its  readers  on  the 
following  material,  which  is  taken  from  the 
pamphlet,  Social  Security  for  the  Blind, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
proposed  legislation  it  is  hoped  that  all  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  will 
give  it  close  attention: 

Congress  is  studying  the  Social  Security  Act 
wnth  a  view  to  extending  its  benefits  to  groups 
not  now  protected.  Senators  Wagner  and  Mur¬ 
ray  have  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  known 
as  S.  1050  making  sweeping  changes  in  the  Act. 
Congressman  Dingell  has  introduced  in  the 
House  an  identical  bill  known  as  H.R.  3293. 
Much  of  the  bill  is  of  a  general  character,  cover¬ 
ing  such  subjects  as  unemployment  insurance, 
public  bealtb  services,  maternal,  child  health, 
and  welfare  services,  temporary  disability  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.,  most  of  which  will  be  helpful  to  the 
blind  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 
It  has  other  features  of  special  benefit  to  the  blind, 
but  it  contains  certain  unwise  and  inadequate 
provisions  which  should  be  corrected  if  the  blind 
are  to  receive  the  kind  of  treatment  which  the 
taxpayers  of  America  have  indicated  in  many 
state  elections!  they  wish  the  blind  to  have. 

The  bill  would  extend  to  practically  all  wage 
earners  the  assurance  that  if  they  lose  their  sight, 
no  matter  at  what  age,  they  will  receive  im¬ 
mediately  an  annuity  comparable  to  that  which 
they  would  normally  receive  at  age  65. 

It  also  provides  that  the  Social  Security  Board 
may  grant  a  disabled  person,  including  the 
blind,  in  addition  to  his  insurance  annuity,  an 
allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $25  a  month  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  service  of  an  “attendant”  when 
needed.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it  is  inadequate  for  the  blind  and  too  much  re¬ 
stricted.  Congress  has  already  recognized  that 
blind  people  have  special  expenses  by  permitting 
blind  taxpayers  to  take  a  $500  deduction  on  this 
account.  The  provision  in  the  bill  should  be 
changed  to  permit  the  allowance  for  the  blind 
to  be  used  not  only  for  the  service  of  an  attend¬ 
ant,  but  also  to  meet  any  other  special  exjicnses 
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growing  directly  out  of  the  blind  person’s  dis¬ 
ability. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  provision  that  if  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  blind  insurance  annuity  returns  to 
work,  he  may  earn  up  to  I50  a  month  before  his 
annuity  is  disturbed,  but  if  a  blind  person  earns 
a  cent  over  $50  a  month,  his  entire  annuity, 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  more  than  $100 
a  month,  is  suspended.  Blind  people  must  learn 
to  work  in  the  dark — in  most  cases  skills  are 
achieved  slowly — so  their  earning  power  is  very 
low  at  first  and  increases  much  more  gradually 
than  is  the  case  with  most  seeing  people,  even 
though  the  latter  may  be  limited  by  some  other 
handicap.  Experience  in  the  states  where  similar 
laws  have  been  in  effect  shows  that  if  the  entire 
benefit  is  removed  at  once  when  a  blind  per¬ 
son  reaches  a  given  income,  most  of  those  with 
limited  immediate  earning  power  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  make  the  effort  to  increase  their 
earnings  after  they  have  reached  the  specified 
amount  at  which  the  payment  of  benefits  is  sus¬ 
pended.  If  the  blind  person  is  to  increase  his 
earning  power,  he  must  have  an  incentive — (i) 
either  his  annuity  should  not  be  affected  at  all 
by  earnings,  as  is  the  case  with  the  war-blind; 
or  (2)  his  annuity  should  be  reduced  gradually 
after  his  earnings  reach  $50  a  month  and  at  a 
rate  less  than  the  increase  in  his  earnings,  say 
fifty  cents  for  each  dollar  earned;  or  (3)  the 
amount  which  he  is  permitted  to  earn  before 
his  annuity  is  disturbed  should  be  raised  from 
S50  to  at  least  $150  a  month.  In  any  case  the 
handicap  allowance  to  meet  special  expenses 
growing  out  of  blindness  should  never  be  re¬ 
duced,  even  though  the  blind  person  temporarily 
forfeits  the  rest  of  his  annuity  by  returning  to 
work,  for  it  is  only  just  that  he  should  have  a 
handicap  allowance  so  that  he  may  obtain 
without  sacrifice  services  which  his  seeing 
brother  can  perform  for  himself  without  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  proposed  insurance  against  dependency 
due  to  blindness  would  take  care  of  most  wage 
earners  who  lose  their  sight  in  the  future.  The 
benefits  would  begin  immediately  upon  proof 
of  permarfent  blindness.  Those  blind  at  tbe  time 
of  tbe  passage  of  the  bill  may  qualify  for  the 
annuity  by  working  for  a  given  period  of  time 
in  an  occupation  where  a  social  security  payroll 
tax  is  being  paid. 

What  about  those  persons  who  are  blind  at 
the  passage  of  the  bill  but  who  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  work  which  will  qualify  them  to 
receive  the  annuity?  Some  provision  should  be 
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made  for  this  group.  A  period  of  time  should 
be  specified  after  which  any  blind  person  should 
be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  receive  a  handicap 
allowance  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  service  of 
an  “attendant”  and  other  special  services,  even 
though  he  has  not  been  successful  in  obtaining 
employment. 

To  protect  the  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  which 
is  maintained  by  the  payroll  tax  and  from  which 
the  insurance  is  paid,  against  an  undue  draft 
for  this  group,  who  have  not  contributed  to  the 
Fund,  a  special  appropriation  might  be  made 
annually  into  the  Trust  Fund  from  general 
revenues. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  widow  of  a  fully 
insured  individual,  if  she  has  attained  the  age 
of  60  years,  is  entitled  to  a  benefit  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  that  of  her  deceased  husband. 
This  benefit  should  also  be  extended  to  widows 
who  are  blind,  even  though  they  have  not  yet 
attained  the  age  of  60. 

The  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  would  re¬ 
peal  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
makes  provision  for  Federal  matching  of  state 
funds  expended  for  the  blind,  and  substitute 
therefore  a  section  extending  Federal  aid  to  the 
states  for  general  poor  relief  purposes.  True,  the 
states  could  continue  their  special  relief  to  the 
blind  and  receive  Federal  matching,  but  if  the 
blind  are  merged  in  a  general  relief  program  on 
the  Federal  level,  many  of  the  states  will  surely 
follow  the  Federal  example.  This  is  a  form  of 
administration  odious  to  the  blind  which  they 
have  fought  against  for  forty  years  as  it  results 
in  less  recognition  of  their  special  needs. 

Title  X  should  be  retained  in  the  Act  after 
incorporating  the  following  provisions  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  best  features  of  the 
general  relief  section  of  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill: 

1.  The  poorer  states  to  receive  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  more  than  50  per  cent  reim¬ 
bursement  up  to  75  per  cent  thus  encouraging 
more  liberal  grants; 

2.  The  arbitrary  limit  of  $40,  of  which  a  per¬ 
centage  is  refunded  to  the  spates,  to  bt  removed, 
making  adequate  relief  possible; 

3.  The  particular  requirements  of  the  blind 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  amount  of  assistance  needed; 

4.  The  stat“s  to  he  permitted  in  determining 
a  blind  appli''ant’s  resources  to  disregard  any 
income  up  to  $20  a  month,  to  encourage  indus¬ 
try  and  the  kindly  help  of  friends; 


5.  The  assistance-giving  agency  to  extend  i 
special  services  to  the  blind  to  permit  them  to  i 
help  themselves  improve  their  economic  condi-  ' 
tion. 

The  blind  are  confident  that  if  the  memben 
of  Congress  understand  their  situation,  they  will  ■ 
see  to  it  that  their  needs  will  be  fully  recognized  i 
and  their  interests  safeguarded  when  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended. 

Copies  of  Dr.  Irwin’s  pamphlet  are  avail-  [s 
able  in  braille  as  well  as  in  inkprint,  and  may  I 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  American  Foun-  | 
dation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  | 
York  II,  New  York.  | 


MISSISSIPPI  BROADENS  SERVICES  : 

TO  BLIND  I 

The  Mississippi  Division  for  the  Blind,  in  ; 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has  i 
broadened  its  scope  and  enlarged  its  service  ■ 
within  the  last  year  so  that  at  this  time  the  l 
Department  really  has  some  type  of  service 
for  every  blind  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  ! 
state  who  needs  the  service.  The  Mississippi  ; 
Legislature  made  an  appropriation  with 
which  to  match  Federal  funds  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  for  the  blind.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thompson 
is  administrative  assistant  in  charge  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  in  the  department,  key 
W.  Day  is  placement  agent  in  one  section 
of  the  state.  We  are  set  up  for  two  placement 
agents,  but  have  not  acquired  the  second 
one.  Raymond  Williams  of  Senatobia  has  ^ 
been  prevocational  case  worker  since  the  first  [ 
of  April.  The  department  will  be  served  by  : 
three  such  workers  as  soon  as  qualified  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  found.  John  L.  Black  is  state  direc¬ 
tor  of  Stand  Service.  He  will  have  a  Stand  : 
assistant  as  soon  as  a  suitable  man  can  be  | 
found. 

Forty  or  more  blind  people  work  at  the 
Mississippi  Training  and  Employment  Cen-  i 
ter.  They  have  made,  since  this  service  began 
two  years  ago  in  August,  and  delivered, 
four  million  mailing  bags  to  the  U.  S.  Navy; 
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forty  thousand  pillow  cases  to  the  Maritime 
Commission;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  khaki  handkerchiefs  to  the  Army. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  Mississippi  has 
a  new  project  worked  out  in  response  to  a 
request  of  cleaning  establishments  in  Jackson 
for  wire  coathangers.  These  hangers  are  made 
on  a  piecework  basis,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
items  made  by  power  sewing  machines,  and 
the  workers  earn  about  the  same  wage. 

Manufacture  of  string  mops  is  another  ac¬ 
tivity  at  the  Training  Center.  The  entire  out¬ 
put  of  mops  is  bought  by  a  wholesale  house 
at  above  market  price,  because  they  are  uni¬ 
form  in  weight,  and  have  nicer  finish  than 
others  sold  in  this  area.  Workers  in  the  Train¬ 
ing  Center  are  earning  from  $15  to  $40  for  a 
five-day  work  week,  depending  upon  their 
skill,  industry,  and  regularity  of  working 
habits.  All  are  paid  on  a  piecework  basis. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  McBryde,  Director 
Division  for  the  Blind 
Mississippi  State  Department  of  Welfare 


NOTICE 

Miss  Alice  Rohrback,  Chief,  Braille  Trans¬ 
cribing  Section,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
will  be  pleased  to  supply  upon  request  a  ct^y 
of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Return — ^Form 
1040 — in  Braille  Grade  1V2  or  Grade  2. 


UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 
AVAILABLE  TO  BLIND  READERS 

Joseph  P.  Blickensderfer,  director.  Books  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  has  announced  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  has  been  brailled  and 
recorded  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  that 
a  limited  number  of  copies  in  both  media 
will  be  available.  Blind  readers  who  wish  to 
have  braille  (Grade  II)  copies  should  address 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Those  who  prefer  the  recordings  should 
address  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N,  Y. 


PLASTIC  EYE 
NOW  IN  PRODUCTION 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  “Safety” 
published  by  the  Greater  New  York  Safety 
Council: 

“Production  of  a  new  all-plastic  artificial 
eye  which  rivals  a  human  eye  in  color  and 
appearance,  can  be  dropped  without  break¬ 
ing,  won’t  corrode  like  glass,  and  can  be 
reshaped,  if  necessary,  to  provide  an  exact 
fit,  has  been  announced  by  the  American  Op¬ 
tical  Co.  of  Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 

“The  new  plastic  eye,  it  is  contended,  is 
unique  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  nonirritating  plastic  materials;  and, 
second,  its  iris  is  reproduced  by  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print  implanted  in  the  eye.  Both  of 
these  improvements  are  made  in  respect  to 
commercially  made  eyes  and  give  the  eye  its 
new  properties. 

“The  new  eye  is  said  to  be  more  life-like 
than  a  glass  eye.  For  example,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  the  iris  is  realistic, 
the  black  dot  of  the  pupil  being  located 
naturally  deep  in  the  eye  instead  of  close  to 
the  surface,  as  in  the  glass  eyes. 

“If  dropped,  fragile  glass  eyes  may  shatter 
or  chip,  and  if  subjected  to  sudden  temper¬ 
ature  changes,  they  may  explode  in  the  eye 
sockets.  Their  average  life  is  from  six  months 
to  two  years,  while  the  new  eye,  because 
its  plastic  composition,  is  practically  unbreak¬ 
able,  and  lasts  for  years.” 

Once  a  glass  eye  has  been  made,  it  cannot 
be  altered.  The  new  plastic  eye,  however, 
can  be  reshaped,  by  grinding,  to  fit  the  eye 
socket  comfortably,  and  it  docs  not  have  to 
be  removed  at  night,  thus  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  the  shape  of  the  eye  socket.  Nonirritating 
to  the  socket’s  tissues,  the  plastic  material  of 
the  eye  resists  color  fading,  corrosive  action 
of  the  eye  socket  secretions,  and  changes  in 
temperature.  It  reflects  less  light  than  a  glass 
eye,  and  hence  is  less  glassy  in  appearance. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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Glenway  Wescott  is  reading  his  best-selling 
novel,  Apartment  in  Athens,  in  the  Talking 
Book  Studios  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Wescott,  unlike  many 
authors,  has  a  very  good  recording  voice  and 
is  an  effective  reader.  He  had  previously 
recorded  his  novelette.  The  Pilgrim  Hawf{, 
for  the  Foundation,  and  when  he  heard  that 
Apartment  in  Athens  was  to  be  recorded,  he 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  read  that  too.  He 
believes  that  it  helps  an  author  to  read  his 
books  aloud  and,  as  he  is  working  on  a  new 
book  in  which  he  wishes  to  establish  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tone,  he  felt  that  he  would  profit  by 
the  experience. 

Reynolds  Evans,  who  has  been  a  staff 
reader  for  the  Foundation  for  several  years, 
has  just  completed  The  Late  George  Apley 
on  Talking  Book  records.  He  describes  this 
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as  a  labor  of  love.  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  I 
Evans  is  appearing  now  in  the  Broadway 
production  of  the  play  based  on  Marquand’s 
novel,  and  the  character  which  Mr.  Evans  j 
portrays  is  that  of  Horatio  Willing,  Apley’s 
friend  and  “Boswell.”  Those  who  have  read  [ 
the  book  will  remember  that  The  Late  ; 
George  ‘Apley  consists  of  memoirs  of  his  old  j 
friend  and  distant  relative  set  down  by 
Horatio  Willing.  The  Foundation  describes 
this  Talking  Book  as  a  fortunate  bit  of  “type¬ 
casting.”  I 

! 

The  award  of  six  new  scholarships  for  j| 
1945-46,  and  the  renewal  of  seven  others  for 
the  same  period,  has  just  been  announced  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Those  who  have  been  granted  awards  for  the 
first  time  are:  Gloria  R.  Bakst,  New  York; 
Samuel  H.  Beamesderfer,  Pennsylvania;  Ruth 
A.  Bolz,  New  York;  Margaret  Glick,  New 
York;  Josie  Gregory,  New  York;  Fuller  R. 
Hale,  Missouri.  I 

Those  who  have  been  granted  renewals  | 
are:  George  H.  Bitner,  Pennsylvania;  Mar-  | 
gery  Boon,  New  York;  Alfred  Detroy  Brooks, 
Oklahoma;  Muriel  Hammond,  New  York;  t 
Mary  Kravetz,  New  Jersey;  Ruth  Irene  Rigg,  | 
Kansas;  Evelyn  Elsie  Smith,  Wisconsin.  (I 

The  Charles  B.  Hayes  Memorial  Scholar-  | 
ship  has  been  awarded  to  Margaret  Lindsay,  ; 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  | 

These  Foundation  scholarships  are  given  j 
each  year  to  blind  students  attending  institu-  || 
tions  of  higher  learning  who  wish  to  prepare  jj 
themselves  for  some  vocation  or  profession. 


Blindness  is  a  nuisance,  but  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  a  tragedy. — Hector  Chevigny. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


NECROLOGY 


I 


Courage  Has  Eyes,  by  Trumbull  Reed.  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  272  pages. 
$2.00. 

This  pleasant  novel  is  another  “Samson” 
story,  a  sequel  to  Bright  Midnight.  Those 
readers  who  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Sam 
Day,  blinded  in  an  automobile  accident  when 
he  was  a  freshman  in  college,  and  his  Seeing 
Eye,  Hal,  will  read  with  pleasure  and  interest 
this  account  of  Sam’s  postcollegiate  activities, 
his  trials,  and  worries,  and  joys,  now  that  he 
has  married  Phyllis  Jackson  and  is  working 
towards  a  successful  career  in  journalism  on 
the  staff  of  the  Golden  Gate  News  in  San 
Francisco. 

Although  the  author  has  woven  into  this 
story  enough  excitement  and  intrigue  to  try 
the  wits  of  two  heroes,  blind  or  seeing,  the 
reader  is  willing  to  accept  as  plausible  this 
enthusiastic  narrative  of  Sam’s  resourceful¬ 
ness,  ability,  and  courage.  And  despite  a  few 
minor  inaccuracies,  detectable  only  by  those 
closely  associated  with  the  blind,  the  story 
has  special  pertinence  today  because  it 
touches  upon  the  important  matter  of  the 
blind  in  industry  and  business  as  well  as  the 
adjustment  to  normal,  active  life  which  so 
many  young  men,  blinded  in  war  service, 
will  have  to  make  in  the  immediate  future. 

Courage  Has  Eyes  will  serve  as  a  morale 
builder  for  those  recently  blinded  and  for 
the  young  blind  in  general.  For  others,  es¬ 
pecially  those  unfamiliar  with  the  world  of 
the  blind,  it  will  provide  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  light  reading. 

Gilbert  S.  Ohlmann 
Tallying  Boo/^  Editor 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


The  death  occurred  on  Friday,  August  24, 
of  George  Bolan  Case,  long  a  leader  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Mr.  Case  died  while  at  work 
at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  of  which  he  had  been  managing  director 
since  1928.  Born  on  August  4,  1878,  in  the 
town  of  Colin,  Michigan,  Mr.  Case  came  to 
New  York  early  in  his  childhood  and  became 
one  of  Brooklyn’s  most  celebrated  artists  in 
the  field  of  interior  decoration.  In  1923  he 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  which 
office  he  held  until  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
managing  director  in  1928.  The  growth  of 
the  organization  under  his  management  was 
steady  and  continuous,  and  witnessed  the 
construction  of  fine  new  buildings,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  services,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  magnificent  record  of  war  production  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  Mr.  Case  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Dean  Fox 
of  Long  Island. 

The  July  15  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
carries  an  announcement  of  the  death  of  N. 
Bishop  Harman,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  of 
London,  widely  known  as  an  ophthalmic  sur¬ 
geon  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  in 
America  as  well.  “He  served  in  many  public 
capacities,”  says  the  Beacon,  “being  for  many 
years  ophthalmic  consultant  to  the  L.C.C. 
Education  Department,  at  one  time  chairman 
of  the  Ophthalmic  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  a  member  of  the  De¬ 
partmental  Committee  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness  (1920),  and  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa¬ 
tions  for  the  Blind. 
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Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada 

September  14,  1945 
Sir: 

Musicians  have  often  asked  themselves  why, 
although  many  makes  of  typewriter  are  on 
the  market  and  are  found  to  be  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  even  for  private  use,  no  satisfactory 
machine  has  yet  been  produced  for  writing 
music.  Manuscripts  are  frequently  met  with, 
particularly  in  the  dance-band  business.  Many 
are  the  occasions  on  which  I  have  heard  con¬ 
ductors  and  performers  giving  vent  to  their 
exasperation  at  not  being  able  to  decipher 
the  music  before  them  and,  of  course,  it  is 
agonizing  for  a  compt)ser  to  find  that  per¬ 
formers  misread  his  notes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  why  this 
distressing  situation  has  not  been  remedied, 
it  is  the  blind  musician,  above  all,  who  is  left 
at  a  disadvantage  through  the  lack  of  this 
much  needed  device. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  blind  musician  in 
the  U.S.A.,  but  his  colleagues  in  Canada  and 
in  Britain  have,  on  many  occasions,  discussed 
the  problem  of  how  to  transcribe  music  into 
staff  notation.  There  are,  of  course,  com¬ 
paratively  few  blind  musicians  who  would 
wish  to  make  great  use  of  a  machine,  but  to 
them  it  would  be  an  inestimable  boon.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  get  one’s  braille  music  tran¬ 
scribed  quickly,  accurately,  and  cheaply.  I 
have  known  composers  who  have  become 
completely  discouraged  by  this  problem. 
Blind  dance-band  leaders  have  to  face  the 
need  for  writing  out  parts  to  suit  their  par¬ 
ticular  combinations.  Teachers  often  find  it 
most  inconvenient  that  they  are  unable  to 
write  out  passages  in  staff  notation  for  their 


seeing  pupils.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  lack  of  sight  does  not  debar  a  person  from 
writing  ordinary  script  but  that  it  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  bar  to  the  writing  of  staff  notation,  the 
musician’s  craving  for  a  means  of  writing 
down  his  musical  ideas  in  ordinary  notation 
will  be  readily  understood. 

A  well-known  firm  of  typewriter  manu¬ 
facturers  has  put  a  music  typewriter  on  the 
market  which  is  excellent,  within  certain 
limits.  These  limitations  are  sufficiently 
serious  to  make  the  machine  unacceptable  to 
most  musicians.  The  manufacturers  are  un¬ 
willing  to  incur  further  expense  in  making 
improvements,  as  sales  have  been  low.  This 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vicious  circle. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Music  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
have  had  this  problem  under  consideration 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  way 
out  of  the  impasse  might  be  found.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  agencies  for  the  blind  and  public 
bodies  charged  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in,  say,  Canada,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  might  agree  to  co-operate  to  supply 
the  funds  needed  for  research  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  existing  machine  up  to  a  level  of  effi¬ 
ciency  acceptable  to  musicians  in  general. 
Such  encouragement  might  persuade  the 
manufacturers  in  question  to  continue  de¬ 
veloping  their  machine. 

The  views  of  your  readers  would  be  very 
much  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ernest  Whitfield 
Supervisor  of  Musical  Research 
T he  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
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801  S.  Grande  Avenue 
Glendora,  California 
August  26,  1945 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  read  “Housewife  In  The  Dark”* 
and  have  decided  all  over  again  that  I  am  a 
fortunate  person.  Three  and  one-half  years 
ago  my  larynx  was  removed.  Dr.  Hara  said, 
“Other  people  have  learned  to  talk.  I  can’t 
tell  you  how,  but  they  have.”  I  replied,  “If 
they  have,  so  can  I.”  Really,  I  suspect  it  is 
whistling  in  the  dark  to  say,  “I  will  talk  some 
day,”  that  is,  unless  I  have  the  aid  of  some¬ 
one.  At  present  I  can  whisper  rather  well. 
Most  people  understand  me  after  they  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  me.  I  stand  at  the  fcxit 
(rf  the  stairway  and  call  whichever  child  I 
want  by  name  and  they  come  and  look  down 
at  me  and  watch  me  while  I  say  my  say. 
Quite  often  I  am  heard  and  understrxid  by 
one  of  them  when  I  am  in  the  kitchen,  and 
he  is  in  the  livingroom. 

I  have  always  been  a  stjcial  person,  always 
busy  working  outside  my  home  too.  I  found 
that  I  could  not  adjust  myself  completely  by 
merely  staying  at  home  and  being  a  house¬ 
wife,  so  I  took  a  job  in  a  small  defense 
plant.  Most  everyone  on  the  job  can  under¬ 
stand  me.  I  seldom  carry  a  pencil  with  me 
anymore. 

We  have  three  children,  and  money  had 
been  a  very  scarce  item  in  our  household.  I 
had  spent  long  hours  rearing  our  family  as 
they  had  a  right  to  be  reared.  This  voiceless¬ 
ness  was  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  Every  instinct 
was  to  stay  at  home — sulk,  pity  myself,  and 
so  on;  bask  in  the  love  and  thoughtfulness 
the  family  showered  on  me;  but  one  day  I 
realized  I  was  throwing  away  fifteen  years  of 
hard  labor — that  if  I  moped  at  home,  soon 
someone  would  say  “Poor  Nancy — or  Ross, 

•This  article  appeared  in  the  June.  1Q45.  issue  of 
Ijidies’  Home  Journal. 


or  Mary  Jean — it  is  ttx>  bad  their  mother  acts 
as  she  does.”  I  began  to  see  little  things  they 
did  to.protect  me.  For  instance,  my  youngest 
child  used  to  patiently  explain  to  strangers 
that  “Mama  used  to  be  a  schoolteacher,” 
wholly  unconscious  that  what  she  meant  was 
that  Mama  isn’t  dumb  even  if  she  can’t  talk. 

I  breathe  through  a  tracheal  opening  in  my 
throat,  and  when  I  cough  people  often  turn 
around  and  look — another  embarrassment  to 
both  the  children  and  me  that  had  to  be  over¬ 
come.  Even  Nancy,  the  older  girl  who  has 
been  especially  thoughtful  and  understand¬ 
ing,  was  surprised  when  I  said  that  it  was  so 
hard  to  go  to  church  the  first  time,  and  to 
Girl  Scouts  when  we  first  moved  here  to 
Glendora. 

The  one  thing  I  do  do  on  occasions  even 
now  is  to  cry  when  people  begin  to  sing  and 
I  can’t  sing  with  them.  I  loved  to  sing  and  to 
whistle.  Someday  I  hope  to  have  a  marimba 
and  have  the  .time  to  learn  to  play  it.  My 
husband  says,  “Sing  in  your  mind.  Mama.”  I 
do,  but  it  doesn’t  help  much. 

Many  amusing  things  have  happened  to 
me.  I  was  rather  brusquely  told  that  there 
was  nothing  for  me  in  one  place  of  business 
because  they  thought  I  was  begging  when  I 
began  to  write. 

I  wore  silver  tubes  in  my  throat  for  a  year, 
and  a  fat  little  Japanese  boy  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  ranch  followed  me  about  for  days.  Whis¬ 
pering  back  to  me  when  I  whispered  to  him 
one  day  he  said,  “Can’t  you  spit  through 
them  ?” 

Here  I  go  again.  I  get  so  many  words 
stored  inside  me,  they  just  have  to  come  out. 

Like  Jane  Barbour  I’d  like  to  tell  everyone, 
especially  the  boys  returning  from  overseas, 
that  a  handicap  does  not  keep  one  from 
being  happy  or  useful. 

Thank  you, 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Whittaker 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Office  of  Surplus  Property  is  now 
sending  out  lists  of  material  which  is  available 
for  sale.  Under  the  existing  regulations,  the 
Federal  departments  have  first  choice;  state 
and  municipal  governments,  second  choice; 
and  nonprofit  agencies,  third  choice. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  recom¬ 
mends  that  agencies  write  direct  to  their 
Regional  Office  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
list.  Listed  herewith  are  the  regional  offices 

REGION  LOCATION 

1.  Park  Square  Bldg. 

Boston  1 6,  Mass. 

2.  Empire  State  Bldg. 

350  -  5th  Ave. 

New  York  i,  N.  Y. 

1126  -  21  Street 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

4.  Commercial  Arts  Bldg. 

704  Race  Street 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

5.  2oq  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  4,  Ill. 

6.  Belle  Isle  Bldg. 

105  Pryor  Street,  N.E. 

Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 

7.  6c9  Neil  P.  Anderson  Bldg. 

(P.O.  Box  1407) 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

S.  2605  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 

9.  7th  Floor,  Exchange  Bldg. 

1030-15  Street 
Denver  2,  Colorado 

10.  30  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 

11.  2005  Fifth  Avenue 
Seattle  i.  Wash. 


with  their  locations  and  the  area  served.  They 
are  to  be  addressed :  Office  of  Surplus  Prop-  ] 
erty,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  then 
as  listed  in  the  table  on  this  page. 

The  general  preference  rating  system  will 
gradually  be  changed  from  now  until  the  end 
of  the  year  and  MM  rating  will  probably  r^ 
place  the  present  AA  symbols.  N.I.B.  sug¬ 
gests  that  workshops  contact  their  local  WPB 

AREA  SERVED 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 

New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

New  Jersey,  New  York. 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 

West  Virginia. 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska. 

Colorado,  New’  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

California,  Arizona,  Nevada. 

Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  Washington. 
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and  request  a  copy  of  PR  29,  which  explains 
the  matter  in  detail. 

Limited  Order  L-98,  which  prohibited  the 
production  of  sewing  machines  for  domestic 
use,  has  been  revoked.  This  action  means  that 
there  should  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  sewing  machines  reaching  retail  channels 
in  the  next  few  months. 

Workshops  which  have  been  using  burlap 
for  making  bags  for  brooms  and  mops,  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Trading  Corporation,  26  Broadway,  New 
York  4,  New  York  (India  Department)  will 
receive  this  month  sheets  of  new  burlap,  size 
rj"  X  34''  in  bales  of  2,000.  The  price  of  50,000 
sheets  or  more  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $.0635 
per  sheet;  in  less  than  50,000  sheet  lots,  the 
price  is  $.0685  each.  N.I.B,  has  been  referred 
to  the  above  company  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  which  originally  granted  alloca¬ 
tions  on  burlap  seconds  for  those  shop>s  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  bags. 

The  Harry  Keeton  Supply  Company,  912 
E.  Vickery  Boulevard,  Fort  Worth  i,  Texas, 
can  furnish  osnaburg  and  burlap  broom  bags 
which  will  meet  government  specifications, 
for  30^  each.  Workshops  which  are  interested 
should  write  to  them  direct. 

National  Industries  has  inaugurated  the 
rubber  tire  link  mat  project  with  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
Ywk,  and  the  Kansas  City  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  These  shops 
are  two  of  the  five  central  points  that  will 
cut  links  and  supply  those  shops  desirous  of 
a  mat  assembly  project,  provided  they  are 
approved  by  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  The  three  remaining  central  cutting 
points  are  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Chicago,  Illi- 
n(Ms;  and  one  in  California.  These  shops  are 
waiting  for  their  machines  and  it  will  be 
several  months  before  they  are  ready.  The 
present  production  of  the  two  shops  in  opera- 
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tion  is  approximately  200  size  14''  x  20"  mats 
p)er  day.  Since  they  will  also  assemble  mats, 
they  cannot  sell  links  and  supplies  to  other 
shop>s  in  their  territory  for  assembling  until 
such  time  as  they  increase  their  production. 
It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  they  can 
do  so.  Due  to  the  war  and  War  Production 
Board  regulations,  N.I.B.  is  not  in  a  position 
to  speed  up  its  program  on  this  project.  It  is, 
however,  doing  everything  possible  to  rush 
this. 

In  June,  N.I.B.  sent  out  a  bulletin  explain¬ 
ing  how  workshops  could  go  into  the  wire- 
coathanger  business.  It  would  be  appreciated 
if  shops  which  have  established  a  project  of 
this  kind  would  report  their  progress  to  Na¬ 
tional  Industries. 

It  will  also  be  appreciated  if  workshops  will 
notify  N.I.B.  when  purchase  orders  covering 
allocations  are  not  received  within  30  days 
from  date  of  allocation. 

Workshops  are  asked  to  notify  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  of  any  terminations 
of  government  contracts,  giving  the  allocation 
number  and  the  exact  amount  of  the  balance 
which  was  due  and  which  was  terminated. 
This  information  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  the  N.I.B.  records  up  to  date  for  the 
report  to  Washington. 

For  the  past  several  years  N.I.B.  has  been 
reporting  in  meetings  and  in  bulletins  of  the 
success  of  the  three  Retail  Sales  Organizations 
which  it  has  established.  National  Industries 
is  convinced  that  this  Retail  Sales  Plan  is  one 
of  the  best  outlets  for  blind-made  products 
of  the  workshops  as  well  as  those  products 
that  can  be  made  by  home  workers.  The 
plan  provides  a  regular  and  steady  business, 
and  also  provides  the  agency  with  a  personal 
contact  with  the  families  in  its  community 
which  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
A  revised  copy  of  the  Retail  Sales  Manual 
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has  been  sent  to  workshops,  and  N.I.B.  urges 
that  this  be  read  and  the  plan  given  serious 
consideration  as  a  postwar  activity.  N.LB.  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  further  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  request. 

N.I.B.  still  has  on  hand  a  limited  quantity 


of  mop  tape  ready  for  immediate  shipmefli(|i 
They  are  cut  to  size  for  use  on  a  12  lb.-pei? 
dozen,  narrow-band  wet  mop.  The  price  is 
$2.16  per  gross,  f.o.b.  New  York.  Each  gross 
is  tied  separately,  and  20  gross  arc  packed  io 
a  carton.  No  orders  will  be  accepted  for  leii 
than  20  gross.  ' 


NEW  LAW  RAISES  BLINDED  VETERANS’  PENSIONS 


On  September  20,  President  Truman  signed 
a  bill  providing  for  increases  in  compensa¬ 
tion  and  pension  allowances  for  service-in¬ 
curred  disabilities,  including  blindness.  Para¬ 
graphs  (1),  (m),  (n),  and  (o)  refer  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  war-blinded  and  establish  rates  for 
three  grades  of  blindness,  as  follows: 

Paragraph  (1),  blindness  in  both  eyes,  with 
5/200  visual  acuity  or  less,  $200  monthly. 

Paragraph  (m),  blindness  in  both  eyes  such 
as  to  require  regular  aid  and  attendance,  $235 
monthly. 

Paragraph  (n),  anatomical  loss  of  both 
eyes,  $265  monthly. 


Paragraph  (o),  blindness  with  5/200  visual 
acuity  or  less,  and  additional  disabilities,  sucw 
as  total  deafness,  $300  monthly.  (Three  huiv| 
dred  dollars  is  the  maximum  rate  for  any 
combination  of  disabilities.) 

Section  2  of  the  law  provides  increases  in 
compensation  and  pension  rates  for  servi 
connected  peacetime  disabilities,  which  rat 
will  now  be  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
rates  for  service-connected  wartime  disa 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  B 
will  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy  of  the  la 
Public  Law  182 — upon  request. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  oi  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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